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REPEATING SHOTGUN? 






This is the Stevens No. 520. 
List Price, $25.00 





Have you ever actually tried it yourself? No? Then ow can you snow what you are passing by? 
Just because some repeaters “jam”, “clog” and “balk” is no reason to condemn the Stevens on these points. 





YOU COULDN’T BALK THE STEVENS 520 IF YOU TRIED TO. 





The instant you start the rearward action of the pump handle, the new shell starts on the carrier by one route 
and the empty goes out by another route—so they can’t meet. The 520 is she gun for Field shooting— Natural 
Balance—Perfect Finish. We will send full description. Catalog of Repeating Shotguns, Double Barrel Shot- 
guns, Rifles, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes sent you on request. : 





WE JUST PUBLISHED THE PROOF OF SAFETY AGAINST ACCIDENTAL OR CARELESS DISCHARGE 
—DID YOU READ IT? IF NOT SEND FOR PROOF. 





No. 520, Field Grade................... List Price, $25.00 
No. 322; Trap Greae. 2... 03... s0c- Ss List Price, $40.00 
No. 525, made to order only.... ..... List Price, $50.00 





J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 325. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
THE FACTORY OF PRECISION. 
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The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L, A. Himmelwright, President U._S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Associa- 
tion. ci 


A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 


® e information, covering the entire subject of Pistol and 

e Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
can uC. oOo nee, Oe latest development in smokeless powder; 

the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the United 


States Army, the United States Navy and the National 

er ~ a oe maerees ogght nce -oe 

ules an egulations of the Unite tates Revolver 

By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 

book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 

Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volver Practice- for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
get Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 
Ammunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix—Annual Cham ionship Matches of the U. 5. 
Revolver Association; ules Governing Matches, etc. 
Records of the U, S. Revolver Association. 











O single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself covered 
the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so much 
about the sport that there is nothing left for him to learn. Each 

one may acquire a vast amount of novel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting book. It describes, with a portrait, every 





species of duck, goose and swan known to North America; tells of the ee Ts Bee en ce ee 
various methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of FORA AND S2REAe See CO. 
the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. 7 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl], 8 full-page plates, and many The Story of the Indian, 
.: i ; By George Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 
vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. Stories,” “Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 
rice, ; . 
. ey ; s:| Hi . Recreations. A Marriage. 
Price, edition de luxe on hand made paper, bound ‘in buckram, plates Seco. Hie Hanike, “Toe Wan True Fortune: 
Naber z f War. Prairie Battlefields. Implements and Indus- 
on India tint paper, each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. tribe. ‘Man and Nat re “His Greation." The " World 
: : sys the Dead. awnee Religion. e aith and the 
Price, library edition, $3.50. Now. The Coming of She White Man. The North 


Americans—Yesterday and To-day. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Salmon Fisher. 


Charles Hallock, Contents: Distribution of the Salmon. 
Life and History of the Salmon. Technology of Salmon 
Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. Cloth, 125 
pages. Price $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York 
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All makes of 
tifles and ammu- 
nition for same 
are sold at the 
right prices at 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting Goods 


Headquarters 
Write for Catalogue B. 


Shannon 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 









ODD INCIDENTS. 


One of the druggists had been out shooting 
and several of us dropped into the store in the 
evening to ask the usual question of, What luck? 
After the narrative of the day’s sport had been 
related, by-gone days were talked of as is usual 
at such gatherings, and among othe: incidents 
the following was related by the elder druggist. 

“Late last fall four of us were out looking 
for the last woodcock; we had two dogs and 
hunted in twos, agreeing to meet at a certain 
point in the afternoon. Each party had fair 
luck, and when we met we had five birds and 
the others six. There was a slight rivalry be- 
tween the parties and we wanted to show as 
good a score as they, so I proposed that we 
hunt a cover about a quarter of a mile distant, 
To this the clothier and his friend objected 
and remarked that they were ready to go home, 
as they wished the score to stand as it was and 
feared that we would tie their score, or beat 
it, as we were always considered a lucky pair. 
However, after some talk we started and they 
went along, thinking, I suppose, that possibly 
they might get another bird or so and beat us 
still more. When we arrived at the cover we 
spread out and entered it; my dog made game 
and soon came to a point in a position where I 
was the only one who could see him; I said 
nothing to the others, but went up to him and 
walked up the bird, which came-almost straight 
toward me. I waited until he passed, then 
turned and fired first one barrel, then the other, 
but he kept right on, and leaving the cover, 
crossed a small opening, going down among a 
few scattering trees. I thought I must at least 
have wounded him; so, calling the dog, I 
started after him. When I got there I sent the 
dog in and he. worked over every foot of the 
ground, but failed to find him. I called to the 
others to come and help me find him, as they 
had not found any more birds. They came, but 
we could not find him, dead or alive. Then they 
began to laugh, and tell me that I had shot at 
a robin, but I was positive, and went over the 
ground again with the dog but without success. 
I had about concluded that the bird must have 
flushed again before the dog got there, when, 
as we were coming out of the timber, I noticed 
the dog making game near an old rotten log 
just at the edge. I called the others’ attention 
to it, and we went over there all ready to shoot 
at the first sound of the whistle. But no 
whistle was heard, although we looked carefully 
and walked all around the log. I suggested 
that possiby the bird had been wounded and 
crawled under the log. As it did not appear to 
be hollow, the other fellows laughed, but finally 
one of them helped me roll the log half over, 
which proceeding failed to reveal the bird. We 
both let go of it at the same instant; and it 
rolled back with a crash, splitting in two from 
the jar; and there, to our astonishment, on 
one-half of the split log, lay my woodcock, sfill 
alive, but badly wounded. On studying the 
problem of how the bird got there we found 
that at that portion of the log a knot had been 
pulled out, leaving a hole just large enough to 
admit the woodcock, but how he came to go 
into the hole is still a mystery.” 

A few ‘evenings later I happened into the 
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We have a few slightly damaged (by water mark) copies of 


Camp Life in the Woods 


HAMILTON GIBSON 
A Complete Manual of Wood Life 


Handy, complete, with full explanations and directions so written that they are readily 
understood. Camp Life in the Woods is an invaluable book. for camper, hunter, fisher- 
man, trapper, for every one who goes into the woods: for sport or recreation. 

Covers all details of “roughing it,” camping, shelter building, cooking, wood craft, 
canoe building and, handling, trapping and taxidermy. Good for every outdoor man. 

Full of “the tricks” that make for success in trapping, it is indispensable to every one, 

. novice or old-timer, who plans a campaign against the fur-bearing animals the coming 
season. Cloth, fully illustrated. 


Regular Price, $1.00—Sale Price, 55c. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York City. 
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His Best Book 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


“By S. T. HAMMOND 


This delightful presentment of the glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the noblest of native game birds, which 
has already delighted thousands of readers of ForEsT AND STREAM, is now ready 
for delivery in book form. 

Mr. Hammond knows his upland coverts as no other writer of the day. He 
makes no empty boast when he calls the partridge his friend, and, moreover, makes 
his every reader a friend of this splendid bird. He succeeds in a rare degree, not 
only in describing the ruffed grouse, its habits and habitat, and the pleasures of its 
pursuit, but in surrounding his reader with the very atmosphere of the leaf-scented 
Autumn woods. Mr. Hammond’s book is a welcome addition to the library of sport. 


Cloth. 150 Pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Game Book 


STANDARD BIG GAME MEASUREMENTS 


Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game hunters. 
But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. 

The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organization of 
hunters of American big-game supplies this. Compiled by J. H. Kidder, it provides 
directions for standard measurements of the large game animals of America, with 
spaces carefully arranged for complete data regarding the kill, locality, time, con- 
ditions, etc. 

It is handsomely and durably bound ‘pocket size. It is an invaluable record 
for every man who goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a handy book, a 
camp companion, and a library reminder of days afield. Leather. 


Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 
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HITTING vs. MISSING. TO SPORTSMEN 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 











HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the TO COMPLETE YOUR BAG 


repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of | tye number of distinguished visitors, including Royalty, bears 


upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or : 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should ample testimony to the advantages of the 


write down for others an exposition of the methods by Highlands of As a 

which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 1 
manual of “Hitting vs. iioring We term it original, British Delightfu 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- East Winter 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the 

forms of practice followed were his own. is then may Africa Home 


be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it a “ - : 
was successful in his-own experience, being here set forth | The most fascinating and instructive playground in the werld 


simply and intelligently, it will prove not less effective | A veritable mecca for Sportsmen in Search of Big Game 


with others. For reliable information address Publicity Department 
Uganda Railway, Dewar House, Haymarket, S, W.—D. G 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. LONGWORTH, London Representative. 
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@ Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of life inthe Open. Handbooks 


of Sport. 


Books that make “roughing it” easy. 


Books for Fisherman, 


Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, Nature Lover. Books of Travel and 


Adventure for Young and Old. 


Book Catalogue Free on Application. 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To 
the Gulf of Cortez, George H. Gould. A Canadian 
Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting Trip in India, 
Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. 
Barringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. 
A Bear Hunt in the Sierras, Alden Sampson. The 
Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. The 
Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia 
and Tibet, W. W.. Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle 
Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Coursing, Roger D. 
Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protec- 
tion of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. An- 
derson. The Yellowstone National Park Protection Act. 
Head Measurements of the Trophies at_the Madison 
Square Garden Sportsmen’s Exposition. National Park 
Protective Act. Price $2.50. 


Modern Sporting Gunnery. 


Written by the well-known English gun expert Mr. 
Henry Sharp, and contains 525 pages and many illustra- 
tions. It tells of the various makes of guns and rifles, 
beginning with the early days of the art up to the pres- 
ent time. It deals with the subject of mechanism, bor- 
ing, effect of different loads, and gives the results of 
scientific experiments. It tells “why” in entertaining and 
easily understood language, and is a book every lover of 

un or rifle should Tove in his library. Cloth bound. 
Postpaid, $1.70. 


Hunting Without a Gun. 

And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. This 
is a collection of papers on different themes contributed 
to Forest AND STREAM and other publications, and now 
for the first time brought together. Price, $2.00. 


My Friend the Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. An inimitable study of the noblest 
of our game birds, following the ruffed grouse deep into 
his haunts, detailing the experiences of more than 60 
years in the field, and throwing much light on the habits, 
life. history and habitat of the game. most delightful 
reminder of hep days with upland game. Cloth, 150 
pages. Postpai 31.00. 


Inter-Ocean Hunting Tales. 


Edgar F. Randolph. A collection of stories such as 
are told about the camp-fire. Mr. Randolph offers a hunt- 
ing experience bounded only by the two oceans, replete 
with incident, interesting from its novel viewpoint and 
dealing with every kind of game that falls to the _ rifle 
of the American sportsman. Cloth, 200 pages. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Containing hints on camp shelter and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 


Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies, 


By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. 


Price, $1.25. 


Jack Among the Indians; 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Jack in the Rockies; 


Or a Boy’s Adventure With a Pack Train. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages.* Price, $1.25, 


Jack the Young Canoeman. 


George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


Cioth, 286 pages. 


Jack the Young Trapper. 
ase Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 278 pages. Price, 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


C. J. Maynard. A complete guide in collecting and 
scarp, See and animals. LIllustrated. New edition. 
Price, $1.00. 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 
Trading and Indian Fighting. 


W. T. (Bill) Hamilton. The author was the last sur- 
vivor of the old race of free trappers. Bill Hamilton 
was born in 1825, and was on the plains in 1842, trapper, 
Indian fighter, sign talker, trader, scout and guide so 
long as the old West survived. ‘This book is the simple 
unaffected story of his adventurous life, more thrilling 
and full of personal interest than any romance. Cloth. 
Illustrated, 223 pages. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


S. T. Hammond. A most practical book for the dog 
fancier, based largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation 
that dogs, and particularly house dogs, suffer from_too 
much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, 
Other Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common Ailments, 
Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, 
Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, 
Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth. Illustrated, 161 
pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Rhymes of the Stream and Forest. 


Frank Merton Buckland. A charming collection of 
verse by an author who knows and loves nature well. 
A particularly pleasing gift for fishermen, closely simulat- 


ing in form and ornamentation the standard fly-book. 
Cloth. Heavy laid paper. Sumptuously bound. Post- 
paid, $1.25, 


The Still-Hunter. 


Theo. S. Van Dyke. A Practical Treatise on Deer- 
Stalking. Extra cloth, beveled, 390 pages. Price, $1.75. 


Log Cabins and Cottages. 


William S. Wicks. This book covers building for the 
woods from the simplest shelter to the most elaborate 
cottage, cabin or house, and their furnishing and fitting. 
The details and directions are at once simple and com- 
prehensive, and the illustrations are numerous and il- 
luminative. Cloth. Illustrated, 44 full page plates and 
numerous text illustrations. Postpaid, $1.50. 


The Angler’s Workshop. Rod Making for 
Beginners. 


Perry D. Frazer. A complete, simple and thoroughly 
up-to-date work for the guidance a the amateur rod 
maker, carrying him from first principles through all 
phases of successful rod making. There is no theorizing 
or speculation. All terms are simple, and all kinds of 
rods and woods are treated of. Cloth, 180 pages. Four 
full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings. Postpaid, $1. 


The Book of the Black Bass. 


James A, Henshall. The standard work on the black 
bass, comprising a complete’ scientific and life history 
of the black bass, together with a practical treatise on 
angling and fly-fishing, a full description of tackle and 
implements, and general observations, Cloth. Illustrated, 
470 pages. Postpaid, $3.00. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Fred Mather. Sketches of character and incident with 
rod and gun from childhood to manhood; from the kill- 
ing of little fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. Illustrated. 
Price $2.00. 


My Angling Friends. 


Fred Mather. A Second Series of “Men I Have Fished 
With.” Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. Price, $2. 


Training vs. Breaking. 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
training pet dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


How to Build a Skipjack. 


Complete plans and _ instructions for building a light 
draft “loop. Plans and directions easily followed. Cloth. 
Illustiated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


How to Build a Knockabout. 


A wholesome boat for all-around cruising and racing; 
32ft. O. W., 10ft. beam, 26in. draft. Full working plans 
and ¢rawings, with instructions for building. loth. 
Illustiated. Postpaid, $1.00, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 





KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are frequently reminded of 
one thing or another that you desire to pur- 
chase, Such and such must be supplied 
to make your shooting, Fishing, Camping 
or Cruising outfit complete. 


2. Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Oranew tent? It 
is your intention to take a much longer trip 
this time, than usual. And you may be 
located where you do not have access to 
sporting goods houses where all of your 
wants can be filled. In fact, even the best 
of us are often in doubt when it comes to 
knowing Where to get the thing we 
want at the Fight price. You wish you 
had a friend at your elbow to suggest. 


3. Our experts are right at your elbow. It 
does not cost you a penny (except your 
postage) to take advantage of their knowl- 
edge. They know Where to buy and 
how. It is their business—and your ad- 
vantage. 


4. Glance carefully over our advertising col- 
umns. If you don’t see what you want, 
write into our Information Department. 
You will receive a full detailed reply—post 
haste—we're always on the job. 


Isn’t this worth while, if for no other reason 
than to get the right information on how 
to reach your destination by the quickest and 
surest routes—what railroads or steamship 
lines to take? 


Don’t put this off. Co-operate with us by 
telling your relatives and friends, what we 
can do for them. 


Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 





Life and Sport in Labrador 


NAPOLEON A. COMEAV. 


In “Life and Sport on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence and Gulf,” Mr. Cameau has made a valu- 
able addition to the literature of rod and rifle—and more. 
It is a book of engrossing personal interest to the sports- 
man or general reader, md of rare value to the student 
of wild life. 

he author describes the events and experiences of 
fifty years, spent in the cause of humanity and science 
in one of the most interesting and least known sections 
of Canada. He writes as one sportsmdh to his fellows, 
detailing his experiences with the wild things of wood, 
shore and sea, with plenty of stirring experiences with 
big game and gamy fish. 


Illustrated, 450 pages. Paper. Postpaid, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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hardware dealer’s place of business, when he 
told me the following: “One Sunday several 
years ago I was out for a walk with a young 
dog I had just purchased; and, naturally enough, 
ny steps led to a small cover near town, where 
an occasional woodcock was found. I thought 
possibly there might be one there, and wished 
to try the dog on a point. I did not have a 
gun with me, but carried a light walking-stick. 
The dog worked carefully through the cover 
without even making game, but just as he came 
out on the further side he froze stiff about ten 
feet from a cedar bush. I came out about ten 
feet on the opposite side of the bush, and could 
plainly see a woodcock sitting under it. The 
thought came to me to make a rush and hit 
him with my walking-stick as he went up; but 
aiter less than a second’s deliberation, I raised 
the cane and threw it at him, striking him fair 
in the head, and stunning him so that I ran 
and picked him up before he could recover.” 

The above is vouched for by several reputable 
men; and by its oddity it reminds me of one of 
the strangest occurrences which has happened 
in my hunting life. The snow was about a 
foot and a half deep and light. We were hunt- 
ing rabbits. The bag was rather light, so when 
I spied a partridge in a hemlock tree, I prompt- 
ly fired at him; but the effect of my shot seemed 
only to hasten his speed more than usual if 
possible. We followed, and had gone some dis- 
tance without seeing him again, when I stepped 
on to an old log to get a better view. As I 
stepped off on the other side I felt something 
moving under one of my feet, and I could 
hear the confused fluttering of wings. Quickly 
looking down I saw that I had stepped on a 
partridge, which had, probably, striven to hide 
under the snow. On capturing and examining 
the bird a shot mark was found on one of his 
legs, which was the only wound seen; and a 
post-mortem confirmed the diagnosis. So he 
was, probably, the bird shot at, which had flown 
some distance, and, striking the snow at an 
angle, had gone under for safety, as they some- 
times do during severe storms. 

In this narrative of novel happenings the fol- 
lowing seems worthy of a place: A young 
gentleman of the name of Northup, who was 
staying at Dunbar’s, at Stillwater, a short time 
ago, went to Mud Pond, about three miles 
above Stillwater, to watch for a daylight shot. 
He waited until daylight waned without seeing 
any game; and as he was some distance from 
camp and one of the plucky kind, he concluded 
after eating his lunch to make a night of it and 
try his luck the next morning. So finding as 
comfortable a spot as possible to lie on, he pre- 
pared to sleep. Night had let her blanket of 
darkness fall upon the land, and Morpheus was 
lulling him to a quiet slumber, when suddenly 
he was startled from a dream of a monster deer 
by the sharp cracking of dry sticks, as if some 
animal were walking. He raised himself to a 
sitting posture, and as he did so the thought 
occurred to him that it was a deer coming 
down to drink. 

The night was dark as Erebus; he could not 
see his hand before his face. How he was to 
see the deer, to say nothing about shooting her, 


was a question. After a few seconds’ thought, 
he iecided to get his rifle ready anyhow; it was 
close beside him; and as he reached for it his 


han brushed against the paper bag he had 
carried his lunch in. At this moment a scheme 
flasiied across his mind and he proceeded to 
exe. ute itand the deer at the sametime. Silent- 
ly cocking his rifle, he laid it across his knees, 
wit: the muzzle pointing toward the sounds 
he had heard, then he took off his hat, carefully 


picked up the paper bag’and placed it, or as 
muclh of it as he could without making any 
noise, in the hat. When this was done he took 
out one of those old-fashioned, blue-headed, 


xatc’s eighteen-day matches (it takes something 
like that amount of time for the brimstone to 
burn before there is a flame that can be used), 
and holding the hat with the paper toward him, 
he lit the match in his coat, and as soon as 
Possible lit the paper bag, which instantly 
blazed up, when he could see a fine doe standing 
a few yards from him. As the bag lighted he 
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had turned it toward the deer, which immediate- 
ly turned her eyes full upon the light. In an 
instant Mr. Northup had raised the rifle to his 
shoulder with one hand, holding the hat with 
the blazing bag in it with the other, and shot 
her in the head, dropping her in her tracks. 
He then built a fire, by the light of which he 
dressed his deer and hung her up, after which 
he awaited daylight by enjoying that sleep 
which a contented mind always brings in the 
woods. The next morning he returned to camp 
for help to bring in his deer and told his story, 
which was generally voted to be the “biggest 
lie of the season,” but to the guide who went 
with him after the meat he showed such con- 
clusive evidence of the truth of his story that 
its veracity is not questioned. OSCEOLA. 



























BIRDS BUILD INCUBATORS. 


THE mound builders sometimes called Mega- 
podes—big feet—are an odd group of birds 
found in East India and some other tropical 
lands. They seem to have retained, after a 
fashion, the method of incubation practiced by 
their reptilian ancestors millions of years ago. 
F. W. Reid, in the Los Angeles Times, says 
that these birds built incubators which, of 
course, is not far from.the truth. 

Some birds even depart from the custom of 
their class and build incubators in order to 
hatch their eggs without the trouble of brood- 
ing. The “mound builders” deposit their eggs 
in a huge pile composed of dirt, dead leaves, 
dry sticks-and other debris of the woods. See- 
ing one for the first time in a Malayan forest, 
the traveler takes it for a mere heap of rubbish, 
and is surprised when his native guide proceeds 
to burrow into it in quest of eggs. But when 
the searcher, after removing the top layers, un- 
covers a clutch of eggs or a lively little chick, 
fully feathered and able to fly, the secret is out. 
The brushwood pile must surely be an incu- 
bator. 

These birds have surely “builded better than 
they knew.” It is easy for us to see that the 
mound acts like a gardener’s hotbed. The slow 
fermentation of the vegetable rubbish heats it 
from within; the tropical sun from without. 
The elimate of their habitat is equable; the dif- 
ference between the night and day temperatures 
is small. The evaporation that follows a heavy 
fall of rain reduces the temperature considerably 
even in the tropics. But the birds lay only in 
the dry season. The mound is loosely put to- 
gether. Thus air is admitted to ventilate the 
eggs, and light enough to put the newly born 
chicken on the track of the outside world. The 
mound is, in fact, an incubator in the rough, 
practically adapted to the needs of birds living 
in a warm climate. 
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And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
glove making. You never lose anything and generally 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, or 
dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, 
cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 
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Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds 
and help your bird 
neighbors by securing 
one of our Martin 
Houses. 









QUAIL IN CITY LOTS. 


A LARGE number of quails are making their 
homes and feeding grounds in the gardens of 
Bedford and are to be found there, especially: 
at night. It is thought that they take refuge in 
the gardens for safety from hawks, one of their 
most relentless enemies, as the hawks are about 
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as plentiful as quails in the country districts. logue of bird-houses, and 

. ae ‘ . Tr second supplem nt bocklet, 

The quails have become very tame. W. F. containing repuris from per- 

Molloy, a traveling salesman of Cincinnati, sone who put ep our Martin 
ouses in 1% 






caught two quails as they flew up to him in the 
Court House Park. About many homes the 
quais may be heard calling bob white every 
morning.—Indianapolis News. 





Jacobs Bird House Co. 
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CARP BAIT. 


STarK Cor.ey, aged 11 years, of Elkins, W. 
Va., caught a big carp with a hook and’ line 
near Tyre Ford, not far from Elkins recently. 

The boy baited the hook with corn grains and 
succeeded in enticing the carp to take a bite, 
after which he worried it until it became ex- 
hausted and was landed without difficulty. The 
fish measured 35% inches in length, 21 inches 
in circumference and weighed 25 pounds.—Balti- 
more Sun. 
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and to use them; decoys and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how to use and build them scientifically; re- 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. 373 
pages. Price, in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.50 
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oils are mineral oils. They gum, clog delicate action 
points—bearings. Clogged bearings start °;o of all 
ignition troubles. Ask any maker of any magneto or 


m™ commutator. 
Use 3 In One 


a clear oil compound of highest known quality. Best 
#7 lubricant for delicate mechanisms, speedometers, 
ia commutators, magnetos. Won't heat up even at 5000 
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Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by Capt. 
ohn Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito Inlet, Fla. 
Nith 100 engravings and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 238 pages. Map. Price, $4.00. 


A visitor to Florida can hardly make the ivy without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. It gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the East Coast of 
Florida, and every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler who desires to identify the fish he 
takes, ‘while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there are cuts 
showing portions of the fishing tackle, which the author 
uses. A good index completes the volume, 
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We Guarantee each Cigar 
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get them fresh,moist, delicious, f nt, INSTEAD of dry, 
powdery, flavorless, like so many cigars you buy in stores. 


The La Distinguidad Cigar is so super- 
ior to any cigar at the price of $7.00 a 
hundred, that nearly every man who 
tries them becomes a regular user. 

We simply want to prove—at our own 
expense, our own risk—that La Distin- 
guidad Cigars are double the value of 
any cigars you can buy in the regular 
retail way. 


We Sell Direct to the Smoker 


Smoke 10 Before You Pay 


Advertising an inferior article is a 
fool’s pastime. Itsurely would not pay 
us to make this exceptional offer unless 
our cigars would stand the test. We 
invite comparison. 


OUR OFFER IS 

We will, upon request, send 100 La Dis- 
tinguidad Cigars on approval to you,ex- 
press prepaid. You may smoke 10 cigars 
and return the remaining 90 at Our Ex- 
pense, if you are not pleased or satisfied 
with them. If you keep them, you agree 
to remit the $7.00 within ten days. 


Yeu Cannot Lose that Way 


We guarantee that the La Distingui- 
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long filler, manufactured from clear 
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issatisfied with any cigar purchased 
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to us at our expense. This Guarantee 
insures you against any possible loss or 
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use your letter head; if business station- 
ery is not convenient, give commercial 
or bank references as a means of intro- 
duction. State whether mild, medium 
or strong cigars are desired. 

Write for these rich, delicious, Clear 
Havana Cigars To-day. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest anv Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


THE USEFUL BARN OWL. 


SINCE a picture carries more swift and firmer 
conviction than the strongest written words, the 
illustration showing the rejects of the barn owl’s 
food should preach a convincing sermon to 
farmers in sections where that bird is found. 
The photograph shows a few square inches of 
ground, covered with the skulls and bones of 
field mice, animals very destructive to crops, and 
so small and so numerous that no means are 
known by which their ravages may be lessened. 

Certain rapacious birds and small mammals 
prey largely on these mice, and are the only 
effective means of keeping them in check. On 
the other hand man is constantly engaged in the 
work of destroying hawks, owls and the small 
carnivores that feed on the field mice, and by re- 
ducing the numbers of their enemies, he increases 
the productiveness of mice and rats, and so the 
harm that they do. The smaller owls are the 
most effective enemies of the field mice, because 
they wotk at night and in the dusk: at a time 
when the mice are most abroad. 

The barn owl takes up its abode in hol!ow 
trees, and—when permitted—in buildings, feeds 
almost exclusively on mice and is of more value 
in protecting the farmer’s crops before or after 
harvest than many cats and traps. An ornitholo- 
gist who some years ago examined 703 pellets 
disgorged by this species found in them a total 
of 2,551 skulls, mostly mice and shrews. Another 
observer saw a pair of barn owls bring food 
‘o their nest seventeen times within half an 
hour, which would mean an enormous nightly 
destruction. of mice and rats. i 

The barn owl is a Southern bird, coming on 
‘he Altantic coast as far north as Southern New 
-York and New England, and in the Mississippi 
Valley extending its range to Southern Minne- 
‘ota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and even to 
southern Ontario. On the Pacific coast it is 
found as far north as Oregon. 

It rarely attacks birds and has been known to 
share in amity the habitation of a number of 
pigeons. 

The barn owl should everywhere and at all 
limes be rigidly protected. Its very light color, 
vhite below and pale gray and yellowish above, 
will serve always to identify it. 


RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS .—I. 


To complicate the game and fish regulations 
still more than at present is not advisable, even 
though by so doing improvement along certain 
lines would follow. The plan suggested by 
Commissioner Miles, of Indiana, and outlined in 
another column, would, if enacted into law, tend 
toward the endless confusion which all conser- 
vative protectionists are striving to avoid. 

Commissioner Miles’ plan is based on the fact 


that a large proportion of those who fish in. 


popular waters contribute nothing to the fish and 
game fund of the counties in which they™“fish. 
He would have them pay one dollar each for 
the privilege of shooting or fishing, or both, in 
counties other than those in which they reside. 

To become popular a summer or winter resort 
must be attractive. If it attracts because of the 
good fishing or shooting in the vicinity, its 
patrons will contribute liberally in money. This 
money, when distributed among hotel men, guides, 
boatmen, supply men and others, is of more 
benefit to the community than is usually ad- 
mitfed. Residents who regard it rightfully as 
profits on labor and money invested are usually 
ready and willing to contribute toward improve- 
ments. Improvements in turn attract more visi- 
tors; whereupon the investment becomes increas- 
ingly profitable. If fish and game are the attrac- 
tion, more of both are to be desired. It is not 
fair to tax the visitor still further, unless the 
improvements keep pace with the charges against 
him. Instead, it is the residents who should ex- 
pend money and effort to render their business 
more profitable to themselves. In a way they 
are offering game and fish for sale, provided 
the visitor can take them in a lawful manner. 

What is said of a resort, a community, applies 
equally to districts and to States. A State which 
has abundant game and fish can with good grace 
exact a fee from non-residents seeking them, 
but only so long as it has something to offer in 
return. If its citizens deplete its covers, they 
first of all should contribute toward replenish- 
ment, just as the merchant must keep his stock 
in trade fresh and attractive if he expects to 
compete with trade rivals. 

Take Newfoundland as an il ustration. Until 
last vear a fee was required to shoot there, but 
the fishing was free. A fishing fee was decided 
on, but in exacting it Newfoundland agreed to 
do her share. Already sweeping reforms have 
taken place, all of which, in the course of time, 
will make her waters more attractive to non- 
residents and greatly increase the jsland’s revenue 
from visitors, while at the same time the natives 
who take advantage of their opportunities will 
be better off than they ever have been. 

Some of our States exact license fees, not that 
they have any game worth mentioning, but be- 


- cause the license system is popular; and having 


co'lected these fees, they are at a loss what to 
do with them. They do not seem to realize that 





the fees were paid for the privilege of shoot- 
ing game, and that, as their supply of game is 
dwindling, it is their moral duty to invest the 
money received in restocking. Instead, their 
attitude suggests that they regard the fees col- 
lected in the light of fines for trespassing; that 
the presence of the stranger within their gates 
is undesirable, and that, if he insists on com- 
ing, he should be made to pay a penalty. 


WILD ANIMALS GROWING SCARCE. 


THE wholly reckless destruction of animal life 
in the North, so frequently referred to in Forest 
AND STREAM, is engaging the attention of such 
game protective associations as the Boone and 
Crockett Club, the Arctic Club and others. 

Reports from Newfoundland last spring told 
of the destruction of over 200,000 seals on that 
sealing ground, while the demonstrations recently 
made that the Arctic regions are comparatively 
easy of access to those who can afford the time 
and money to get there, opens up new, if distant, 
lands to hunters, who will kill muskoxen, cari- 
bou, walrus, seals and polar bears without regard 
to age, sex or the requirements of the hunter. 
It is true that the territory is vast, and that the 
number of persons going into it will be very 
small, but it is-also true that commercial and 
other hunters constantly push further and fur- 
ther into the unknown country and drive before 
them the wild creatures into new and more dis- 
tant homes. 

Of late years, whales in the Arctic have been 
almost exterminated, and while in the Antarctic 
whaling is still successfully and profitably pur- 
sued, as it is on the coasts of Northern Asia by 
the Japanese whalers, the time is certainly com- 
ing when measures must be taken to protect 
these animals. Already efforts are being made 
to induce the different powers of the earth to 
unite to form close seasons for the various 
marine mammals. This ought to be done and 
done before long. 





THE hunting stories of to-day certainly differ 
widely enough from those of a generation or 
two ago. In old times it was supposed that the 
hunter who traveled through the woods quietly 
and deliberately was the most likely to get his 
deer. Now we are told that in one of the States 
where deer hunting opens about the midde of 
November, the game warden advises all hunters 
to wear red hats, and to make as much noise as 
possible. This is not recommended as an aid to 
deer hunting, but as a protection to human life 
and limb. Sume hunters are said to be prepar- 
ing to carry cow bells and tin horns with them, 
notifying the world at large of their progress 
by sounding these instruments. In old times it 
was sometimes derisively said of a certain army 
officer that he went hunting with a brass band. 
Perhaps before long we shall come to that in 
fact. We seem to be approaching it. 
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Camp Comfort 


Its Game and its Ways—Watching for Bears— 
a Commotion on the Lake—Part II. 


By H. H. 


HAD served dinner early, and it was not 
D. much after 1 o’clock when we put out on 
our afternoon’s and evening’s work. One 

of the other lakes had been planted in large-mouth 
bass about three years before, and no one had yet 
been able to ‘catch one from it. I had tried it 
several times, and that day had determined to 
try it again. After a walk of a mile and a half 
we came to the landing and launched the tin 
boat, a good enough craft on a mill pond in a 
dead calm, but the wettest boat I ever sat in 
when the ripples were more than three inches 
high.. That day they were not more than two 
inches, so all was well, except for its noisiness. 
The bottom boards were loose and one could 
hardly breathe without making a noise that could 
be heard half a mile away. Well, I fished in- 
shore among the bushes; all around the dead 
trees and snags lying in the water and out in 
the open. I tried various spoons and several 
varieties of fly, but all to no purpose. So about 
three in the afternoon we went at the real work 
of the day, and that was to take a stand in the 
swainp and watch for bear. Bear! What an 
appeal lies in that one little word. I have laid 
in wait for him many a time in these woods and 
swamps, but never yet has that most elusive and 
most shy of all the wild creatures of this section 
showed even a glimpse of his hairy form. Signs 
were plenty, and several have been killed around 
this camp during the past few years, but to me 
bruin himself remains invisible. However, I ex- 
pect to keep on trying until one comes my way, 
and then—but that may call for another story. 
The lake is completely surrounded by woods 
and pocosin. We landed in two or three places 
and searched for traces of our prospective game. 
We found lots of sign, but most of it was old, 
and many of the places examined were too thick 
with undergrowth for this kind of shooting. 
What I was looking for was a fairly open place 
in the swamp with plenty of black gum trees 
around, on ‘the berries of which tree the bears 
feed at this time of the year. At last an ideal 
place was discovered. Deer sign was plentiful 


and bear sign fairly so, but the most interesting 
feature was the sight of some fresh tracks in 
several of the patches of soft black mud that 
were conspicuous features of the lower parts of 
the swamp. There were many old logs that had 
been rolled over and torn open by the bears in 
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their search for white grub worms. As that 
had been the dryest season on record; the ground 
was pretty dry, and the reed brakes had all 
been killed out by the high water of the previous 
year. These dead and prostrate reeds made the 
noisiest going imaginable. They lay on the 
ground in all directions, were very dry, as brittle 
as glass, and it was practically impossible to 
move among them with any degree of quiet. 
That did not matter so much, however, as we 
were expecting to find a good stand apiece, 
and there wait, with two hours or more to 
sunset. 

D. found a pretty good place near the water, 
while I went in deeper and made my stand on 
a prostrate log, both ends of which had been 
worked on by bears at a not very remote date. 
D. was two or three hundred yards away, and 
his weapon being a pump gun, with buckshot 
loads, I was not uneasy about his shots doing any 
damage my way. Mine being a 7 mm. magazine 
rifle, I got his line by a whistle or two and both 
of us prepared for business. First I did what 
I always do on a stand of this character, which 
is to clear a place on the ground down to the 
soft woods mold, so that any necessary shifting 
of the feet in changing position on the approach 
of game can be done without noise. The log 
made a comfortable seat, and with ear and eye 
alert, bruin’s hoped-for approach was awaited 
anxiously. From his perch in a tall poplar over 
my head a fool crow saw.me and made enough 
noise to awaken every animal within half a 
mile. Squirrels played and chattered all around, 
bluejays added to the clamor, and some migrat- 
ing small birds helped to keep the woods lively. 
It grew very dark in the deep woods as a heavy 
cloud spread over above. By and by the cloud 
dissolved in a shower, and I sought refuge be- 
neath a thick holly tree. The shower passed by 
and sunset came on apace—with no bear. I 
began to get uneasy. I knew that we must make 
the landing before it became too dark or we 
would have difficulty in finding it. It was in a 
deep woody bay among scores of others all just 
alike in the fading light. But this was the like- 
liest time for bruin to be abroad, so I held on. 
It got darker and darker in the heavy swamp. 
The owls began to hoot; and still the shadows 
deepened. Finally I took out my watch and 
allowed five more minutes. The five minutes 
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dragged by all too soon, and the hunt, if it may 
be so called, was over. 

The landing was found without much diffi- 
culty, the boat dragged out and turned over, and 
the tramp back begun. Camp was made in good 
order, the dogs fed and watered, supper prepared 
and eaten and D. and I sat down before the 
fire to talk over plans for the morrow. 

Before taking that up it_may be well to say 
something about bear hunting in this section of 
the country. “Setting” for them, as just de- 
scribed, is about the only practicable way. Hunt- 
ing with dogs is almost out of the question by 
reason of the character of the country and its 
many fastnesses and pocosins. The bear, when 
started by hounds—I speak here entirely by 
hearsay, the information having been picked up 
in conversations with many an old bear hunter 
and: trapper—invariably makes for the thickest 
and most impenetrable places possible, usually 
the deep pocosins. There he may be brought 
to bay, but how about the hunter getting to him? 
The only way to get through these places is to 
cut through with heavy knife or brier hook, 
which is very slow and makes enough noise to 
cause the bear to break from the dogs and seek 
another thick place. The hunter cannot reach 
him except by accident. I know they are some- 
times killed before hounds, and here is an inci- 
dent related to me by an eye witness and vouched 
for by others who were present. 

A clearing had been cut through the swamp to 
mark the dividing line between two of these 
eastern counties. A bear was being run by the 
dogs and several of the hunters were stationed 
along this clearing to intercept the bear should 
he try to cross it. All the hunters, or at least 
those who were the chief actors, were armed 
with shotguns, using of course buckshot loads. 
One of them had fired at the bear with both 
barrels and wounded it. The dogs followed and 
bayed it in the swamp near the clearing. My 
informant, T., was nearby and hurried closer 
just as the bear tore loose from the dogs and 
came rushing back. The man who had wounded 
him headed him off, with T. close behind. Out 
came the bear, wounded, and mad all through, 
and made for the first man direct. He threw up 
his gun and pulled both triggers, one after the 
other, but.the gun snapped both times. The bear 
was on him in a moment. Down went the man 
on his back with the bear on top. Instinctively 
he threw up his crossed arms to protect his face, 
which were instantly seized by the bear where 
they crossed. T. was close up, but was afraid 
to shoot for fear of injuring the man. Finally 
his chance came, and he put both loads throug! 
the bear’s body near the right place. The bear 
died there and then with the man’s crossed arms 
still between his jaws. The arms of his victim 
were badly lacerated, and it was thought at th: 
time that one of them at least was permanently 
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injured, but I understand that he now has the 
full use of both again. The cause of his gun’s 
snapping was his neglect to reload after firing 
the shots that had wounded the bear. 

T. had rather a narrow escape himself on an- 
other occasion, being knocked down by a charg- 
ing bear which went right on over him and left 
scars of its claws on his chest that he still 
carries. He does not think that these wounds 
were intentional, however. 

No one seems to know whether the bears in 
these eastern swamps hibernate or not. Some 
of the old hunters think that they do; others, 
not. Most of them agree, though, that they are 
harder to find and that less fresh sign is seen 
in January and February than at other times. 
My own opinion was that they did hibernate. 
Now, I do not know, though I am inclined to- 
ward the other opinion. 

“Setting” for deer is often practiced from this 
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other deer appeared. The second one acted in 
rather an uncanny manner, and the hunter was 
perplexed. At last it walked up to the tree in 
which the man was sitting, stood erect on its 
hind legs and calmly butted the tree. This 
action proved too much for the sportsman’s 
nerves and he killed the deer as it started away. 
There were the two slain deer in evidence, and 
the camp turned out on hearing the news and 
brought them in. The actions of the second 
animal were certainly most extraordinary, but I 
do not think he was trying to climb the tree 
after the hunter, as the tale usually told in camp 
has it. 

N. was on a set after. bear one afternoon. The 
crashing of the bushes told of the game’s ap- 
proach, so he looked to his gun and prepared 
for the worst—or best. He was using an auto- 
matic rifle, with six shots in readiness, and felt 


low, and it was only a few minutes before an- 
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N. remarked that he felt mighty glad that he 
was in a tree during that bear’s straight rush 
toward him. 

One evening this same E. killed two deer and 
shot at a bear, all within an hour and a half. 
Somewhere, sometime I feel that my bear awaits 
me. To parody: 

“Somewhere he waits, hairy and strong, my fame in his 
firm black paws; 


Somewhere the Gods have a bear for me; I know it—oh 
well, ‘because.’ ” 


But I have not found him yet. 

To return to our plans for the next day. We 
had to be back to camp by elevengto meet my 
friend K., so that curtailed several trips that 
would have been possible otherwise. I finally 
decided on an early trip across the nearest lake 
and _a still-hunt for deer and bear in the big 
original woods and swamps that lay between it 
and the larger lake beyond. “We must leave 





A Cypress Bee Tree Whose Bark Had Been Torn off by Bears. 


camp and the same methods as those just de- 
scribed are used. The hunter takes his stand, 
or “set,” any time after mid-afternoon, and 
watches and waits. It is almost useless to at- 
tempt actual still-hunting in these woods, by rea- 
son of the thickets and the underbrush through 
which the deer seem mostly to roam. A com- 
paratively open place is selected, and then the 
lonely watch. ‘At times some rather interesting 
experiences are recorded by the still-hunters, but 
it must be explained that in many places it is 
necessary to climb some small branching tree to 
give one a better view over the undergrowth- 
Sprinkled ground. Sometimes the hunter takes 
a dozen large nails with him, and with his hunt- 
ing hatchet cuts and, then nails a few strips 
across two closely growing saplings, the lower 
ones for steps, the uppermost one for a seat. 
One of the boys was seated in the forks of 
a small tree when the following incident hap- 
pened: Night was drawing in, and under the 
dark canopy of the evergreen bays and hollies, 
it was more than dusk. Almost noiselessly a 
deer stepped out into the little glade. The hun- 
ter fired and the deer fell dead in its tracks. 
He waited a while for any event that might fol- 


SCENES ROUND ABOUT CAMP COMFORT. 


equal to any task that might be set. At last the 
bear’s head appeared through an opening in the 
bushes, but its body remained invisible. Fear- 
ful that the bear would catch his scent or see 
him, he took a quick sight at the rounded black 
head and pressed the trigger. Over went the 
bear, but recovered in a moment and came crash- 
ing through the bushes like a runaway ox direct- 
ly at the tree -in which the hunter sat all the 
while pumping lead like a spraying outfit. In 
a moment the gun was empty—and the bear was 
gone. E. was on another stand not far away 
and he hurried up to offer assistance, if needed. 
“T want you to kick me good and hard,” said N. 
“What’s the matter? What was it?” asked E. 
“Why, I’ve just missed the biggest bear there 
is in these woods with six shots,” replied N., 
“and I feel that the kicking would do me a lot 
of good just now.” 
“Let’s postpone that part of it until we have 
looked over the ground a little,” answered E. 
Together they walked over to where the bear 


‘had disappeared. Blood was found on the leaves, 


and fifty yards further along was the bear, dead 
as the proverbial door nail. So no kicking was 
administered that time. In telling me of this, 


The ’Gator, His Home, and the Man. 


here early,” said I, “to get over there by the 
crack of day.” “That means getting up about 
three,” replied D., and he set the alarm clock 
accordingly. It also meant early to bed, so to 
bed we went. 

My, but that alarm rang soon! It seemed that 
I had only just caught my first nap when the 
ting-a-ling sounded. We had breakfast by 3:30 
and left camp a little after four. There was 
half a moon, which was very helpful. The lake, 
shallow at all times was abnormally low, and we 
experienced great difficulty in getting our boat 
through the ditch and into the lake, grounding 
every few yards. We passed the hole where 
the big ’gator had wrecked the canoe a few 
months before and breathed more freely when 
it was behind us. But here our real troubles 
began. At no time after leaving the ditch were 
we really afloat, but all the time dragging over 
the mud. The further we got, the worse the 
condition of affairs, until we finally grounded 
hard and fast, with both of us about half played 
out. “It’s a wade now, all right,” said I, and 
D. acquiesced, so we left the boat, tying her to 
one of the poles stuck in the mud and faced the 
mile and a half wade ahead. D. had his gun 


























































and ammunition; I had rifle and fishing tackle, 
so we traveled fairly light. 

For this kind of work, except in cold weather, 
it is my practice to wear old street shoes with 
holes cut in them to let the water out, and canvas 
leggins, and they were the thing for the tramp 
before us. As we got into the open water the 
dawn was lighting up things around us, and a 
moving sight it was. We walked nearly up to 
a bunch of white herons—American egret and 
little blue herons in white plumage—and we 
flushed quite a flock of great blues. Grebes pad- 
dled over the surface, woodducks called all 
around, while the whistle of the yellowlegs came 
clear and sharp as the flocks flitted by. But by 
reason of the unforeseen difficulties we had en- 
countered with the boat, we were so much be- 
hind that we had to push on as rapidly as pos- 
by the time we had reached the middle of the 
sible now, and we should have been in the woods 
lake. The bottom was fairly hard in most places 
and the water averaged less than half knee deep. 
Occasionally one would step into an alligator 
hole that would take him up to mid thigh, and 
a muffled exclamation would let the other know 
what had happened. But the further marshes 
were reached at last, and there we flushed a 
black rail, the first I had ever seen alive in his 
native haunts. There was no question as to the 
identity of the bird, and that alone repaid me 
for the trip. 

The woods were reached at last, the latter part 
of the journey being through black peaty mud, 
deeper than the water in the lake. These woods 
being new ground to D., I pointed out a good 
stand and went on half a mile further myself, 
giving him the signals for coming out to the 
trail later on. It was sunrise, and the woods 
were very beautiful. There are some immense 
trees there, veritable forest giants, cypress and 
sweet gum, holly and black gum, pine and maple, 
and it is one of the most alluring tracts of pri- 
meval forest I know of. It was a most inspiring 
morning, though never a deer nor bear showed 
up. Sign there was in plenty, squirrels there 
were in great numbers, hawks screamed and owls 
hooted and the great red-crested logcock sent 
out his rolling drum call from the top of one 
of the dead forest giants. 

About nine the signal was given for D. and 
we started on our return trip. I wanted to get 
to camp by eleven or earlier. Half way across 
the lake are a couple of shallow holes, each sur- 
rounded in the summer by a ring of bonnet 
lilies, in which the bass congregate when the shal- 
low waters of the lake are too warm or too low 
for comfort. Here I wanted to stop and try 
for a mess of fish for camp. The sport is not 
great in this shallow water, but we wanted the 
fish, and the fun of catching them is something, 
if not of the best. D. took my rifle while I 
jointed up my rod, bent on a Parmacheene belle, 
and went at it. It is necessary to.stand as far 
away from the hole as possible in fishing these 
places, and always dead to windward, so D., 
being properly warned, kept well out of reach 
of the flying hook. There was a great commo- 
tion as we got near, the bass plowing up the 
water all around, and one big swirl right in the 
fish hole rather puzzled me. I thought it might 
be an otter, and had strong misgivings about 
catching any fish even before starting. 

No response came to the fly, so a change was 
made to a silver doctor. Nothing happened, and 
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I was making still another change to a white 
milier, when I heard D.’s low remark, “Look, 
Mr. B., what’s that over yonder?” Following 
the direction of his finger I saw low in the water 
the head of a great alligator. “Bring up the 
rifle quick, but don’t make any more noise than 
you can help.” By the time D. had my rod 
and I the rifle, no ’gator was there. “Never 
mind,” I said, “he’ll be up again in a few minutes 
in about the same place.’”’ Sure enough the great 
ugly head came up again very shortly, just the 
curve of the eye and the tip of the nose show- 
ing. Shining wet and glistening in the sun, it 
was a difficult mark to center the ivory bead on, 
and the first shot missed. “D.,” said I, “I’m 
going in close, and next time he will be my meat. 
He can’t possibly get away in this water, so you 
stand by to shoot if he should make a rush your 
way.” Quietly and slowly we waded out to where 
“Brother Yallergater’ had last showed his ex- 
pressive countenance and stopped to investigate. 
Now these holes are in the line of an old 
drainage canal that once crossed the lake in a 
straight line from shore to shore, and the bed 
of the canal is still in evidence all the way 
across, the water in it averaging a foot or more 
deeper than in the body of the lake all along 
the line, the holes being deeper still. When near 
the bank of this old canal, there before us, clear- 
ly defined and not more than a foot and a half 
below the surface, was the great brute, slowly 
and cautiously crawling up the bed of the canal. 
“T've got you now,” I said to myself, and held 
the gun ready. When he came to a point ex- 
actly opposite to where I stood, he slowly turned 
and started crawling up the bank straight toward 
my feet. He‘looked a monster. I had killed 
a number in this region, the largest measuring 
nine feet exactly, though one or two eight- 
footers were the largest coming to me from this 
particular lake. [I thought of the one of ten 
feet seven inches that had wrecked the canoe 
not more than half a mile from this place and 
hoped that mine might prove even larger. I 
was counting that chicken before even putting 
the egg in the incubator, as you will observe, but 
the end of the interview seemed to me to be 
pretty well fixed now. When his snout was 
about four feet from my leggins, the top of his 
head was not over six inches below the surface, 
and I knew that his time had come. A high 
velocity bullet will do a lot through six inches 
of water, if sent in nearly perpendicular to the 
surface, and the 7 mm. is one of that kind. 


At the crack of the gun the alligator heaved 
his great body and tail clear of the water, and 
sank to rest, the head never moving after the 
shot. “Don’t you do it, Mr. B.,” said.D., as I 
put my foot on the broad expanse of his big, 
flat snout. “Better look out, he may be alive 
yet,” followed as I took hold of said snout and 
lifted it slightly. _But the bullet had done its 
work, the brain cavity was well shattered, and 
the only life left.in the great body was the re- 
flex muscular action that persists some time after 
death proper occurs. So we hauled him up 
across the old canal bank and stood around ad- 
miring his proportions. Subsequent measure- 
ments gave his length as nine feet nine inches, 
a good, sizable ’gator. He was one of the heavy 
built, old-timer type, in. strong contrast to the 
shimmer built, more active type that have been 
more common in my experience. 

Fishing was resumed, but with no_ success. 
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The bass seemed unusually active, so we both 
waded up to the other hole, a hundred and fifty 
yards further along. Here the bass were rush- 
ing about, too, but I could not get them to rise 
to fly or spoon. Finally the commotion among 
the fish became so great that we concluded that 
other and smalier ’gators were after them, or a 
family of otters. Something large plowed by 
D. “After him, D.,” I yelled; “see what it is 
and shoot if you get a chance.” Then something 
tore down the line of the canal right up to where 
the ’gator’s body lay, showing long and dark as 
it swerved from the impact with the great sau- 
rian. “What are they, in the name of good- 
ness,” J shouted. “Blamed if I know,’”. shouted 
D. in reply. “I think it is a school-of small 
*gators.”- The naturally clear water was now 
well muddied up by ourselves and the fish and 
the unknown, though still clear in patches. We 
raced back and forth after the ripples made by 
the charging fish, and D. suddenly fired. “What 
was it?” “A great, big fish, the biggest I ever 
saw,” were question and answer flung rapidly 
back and forth in our excitement. I chased a 
long, dark obscure object for fifty yards with 
spray flying right and left, only to see that it 
was a fish of some kind. D. fired again—he was 
using buckshot—but without result. He fired 
the third time, and stooping held up a big bass. 
“That’s what some of ’em are,” said he, “but 
there’s something about lots bigger than that.” 
This bass, by the way, pulled my pocket balance 
down to five and three-quarter pounds, a fine, 
symmetrical fish. I had never seen so many big 
bass before. Many were certainly considerably 
larger than the one we had, and sometimes the 
dorsal fin and broad back of a big one would 
show clear of the water as he plowed through. 
But they would not bite. I did finally catch one 
of about two pounds that I turned loose, as the 
big one gave us all the fish we needed in camp 
for a day or so. 


This was a most interesting fish experience. 
I did not know then and I do not know now 
whether all the turmoil was made by the bass, 
or whether there were otters about. All I do 
know is that several times we saw things that 
did not appear to be fish. D. said the creature 
that raced down the canal and showed against 
the ’gator’s side bit at the latter as he struck. 
To me it looked like something chasing a scared 
fish that ran into the alligator’s body unexpect- 
edly, and that it was the pursuer that showed 
against his side, as the pursuer, too, met the ob- 
struction. We stood around and watched things 
for a while, entirely forgetful of camp and the 
expected hungry visitor there. Sometimes a 
whole school of bass would collect on the edge 
of a bed of thin reeds about fifty yards away, 
and then race for the hole in a body, throwing 
up a tidal wave on a small scale as they came. 
Single fish would swirl and dart about, and at 
times the shallows seemed almost alive with 
them. It may be remarked here that bass up 
to seven and a half pounds have been taken 
from this lake, though not for several years. 

Camp was calling and we had to leave, thoug!: 
not until the alligator had been dragged up on 
a sandbar a few hundred yards nearer camp, 
where we left him to be skinned later and hur- 
ried back. Dinner was started at once, but K. 
turned up before it was ready, willingly forgiv- 
ing the slight delay, however, on hearing th 
reasons therefor. 
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The Useful Barn Owl. 


WESTCHESTER, Pa., Nov. 2—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The number of mice destroyed by a 
brood of barn owls would seem almost incredi- 
ble to anyone not familiar with their habits. 

I recently visited a large hollow tree that has 
long been the home of a pair of these birds, and 
where they have annually raised a brood of 
young. The accompanying photograph was taken 
at the foot of the tree, a large isolated black 
oak. The bones shown are those of the com- 
mon field or meadow mouse that does so much 
damage to vegetation, especially when the ground 
is deeply covered with snow. 
Then they live on grass roots 
and the tender bark of young 
fruit trees, which are frequent- 
ly destroyed by their ravages. 

Under this tree are scattered 
thousands of mice skulls which, 
with other indigestible ma- 
terial, have been ejected in the 
pellets disgorged by these owls. 

As a further proof of the 
entire beneficence of these 
birds, not a single feather 
could be found among the 
débris. 

Could these owls only be 
allowed to increase sufficiently 
they would prove a remedy 
for many of the ills that beset 
the agriculturist through their 
destruction of some of his 
worst enemies. 

Barn owls generally locate 
their nests along the edge of 
a meadow or field where the 
field mouse most abounds, and 
the number of these little 
pests they will destroy while 
feeding a brood of six to eight 
young, each of which con- FIELD MOUSE 
sumes almost its weight of 
food in twenty-four hours is 
almost beyond belief. 

Tuomas H. JAcKSON. 


Lived on Seal Oil and Leather. 


Mr. VIHLJAMR STEFANNSON and Dr. Rudolph 
Anderson, who are in charge of the American 
Museum of Natural History’s. Arctic expedition 

- for ethnological and zoological investigation, have 
not been heard of for some time, but are no 
doubt hard at work. ‘ 

The struggles that they have had in their 
efforts to live upon the country have been severe, 
but they have abundant courage and abundant 
vo. A letter received some time ago by the 
Director of the Museum tel!s the story of fifteen 
days’ travel up the Horton River, in December, 
1909. It says: 


“On the whole trip we killed five ptarmigan 


and not a single rabbit, though one of us hunted 
each bank of the river all the way up. The sun 


SKULLS AND BONES AT THE FOOT 


was gone and so the daylight was meager; be- 
sides, it blew a blizzard every day. The whale 
tongue was very bad eating; it had little to it 
but dry fibers and was strongly impregnated with 


sea salts. When we had finished this we were 
really better off, for the stuff seemed to make 
us sick. We then ate sealskin, some deer skins 


we had along for sole leather, and our snowshoe’ 


lashings, and in fact pretty near every edible 
thing except our clothes. When we began get- 
ting hungry we had cached all but our barest 
necessaries—the clothes we wore and our bed- 
ding. Had we had our spare clothes along we 
would have eaten some of them probably. For- 





WHICH A‘ BARN OWL ROOSTED. 


Photograph by T. H. Jackson. 


tunately we had enough seal oil. With about a 
teacupful of oil a day one .does not feel in the 
least hungry (properly speaking), but gets lazy, 
sleepy and weak. The skins, etc., we ate, not 
because we were feeling hungry, but deliberately 
to keep up our strength. All of us found it a 
little difficult to take the oil ‘straight’—we 
soaked it up in tea leaves, deer skin with long 
hair on it, or ptarmigan feathers.” 


Northern Range of the White Goat. 


New York City, Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: When Charles Sheldon was preparing 
his very interesting paper on the “Range of the 
Mountain Goat,” which was published in Forest 
AND STREAM, for June 25, I was unable to find 
for him the letter of W. J. McLean. I was un- 
able to quote the precise terms in which Mr. 


OF A LARGE BLACK 


McLean stated his knowledge of the presence of 
the white goat north of the Liard River, in the 
main chain of the Rockies, extending as far 
north as the latitude of Fort Simpson: 

Recently I have found Mr. McLean's letter, 
and although late in the day it may even yet be 
of some interest. You will notice that it does 
not vouch for the existence of the white goat 
up to the latitude of Fort Simpson up to the 
present day, but Mr. McLean seems quite posi- 
tive regarding the presence of the animal from 
1863 to 1873, and he seems to have the identity 
of the mountain goat well in mind, so that he 
does not confuse it with the white sheep. 

W. T. Hornapay. 
[copy. ] 
Winnipec, Man., Feb. 19, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Re the information which 
W. T. Hornaday is desirous 
of obtaining in connection with 
the Rocky Mountain goat, and 
the ‘regions in which it is to 
be found, I may state that dur- 
ing the ten years I was sta- 
tioned at Fort Liard (say 
from 1863 to 1873), the white 
goat with the upright black 
sharp-pointed horns was to be 
found abundantly, to my 
knowledge, in the mountains 
extending from Fort Halkett 
northerly as far as west of 
Fort Simpson on the McKen- 
zie River. I have no knowl- 
edge of any other species of 
goat existing in the region 
which I have mentioned, and 
I do not think that there are 
any. Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) W. J. McLean. 
WILLIAM C1ark, EsqQ., 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


OAK TREE IN 


Birds of Australia. 


Messrs. WITHERBY & Co., 
of London, have issued a prospectus and speci- 
men plate of an important work on Australian 
birds which they are about to issue. It is to be 
a series of eight handsome royal quarto volumes, 
to be issued in parts at two guineas each, five 
parts to complete Volume I., which deals with 
the emus, quails, pigeons, rails and grebes. Some 
of the other volumes will contain but three parts. 
The work is limited to 300 numbered sets and 
fifty extra unnumbered copies will be printed for 
those who desire any particular volumes which 
may be subscribed for separately. 

It is seventy years since John Gould made his 
expedition to Australia and published his great 
work on its mammals and birds. This has long 
been 6ut of print and is inaccessible to most 
students. Gregory M. Mathews is now preparing 
the’ work on the “Birds of Australia,” which 
will be absolutely brought down to date and will 
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be complete, fot: Mr.. Mathews has. the active 
assistance of a large number of field ornitholo- 
gists in Australia, and is receiving constant as- 
sistance from them. ~ The plates, which are being 
drawn by some of the best bird artists, among 
whom is G. E. Lodge, will be hand colored, and 
judging from the sample received will be beauti- 
ful works of art, as well as exact reproductions 
—of the species figured. The text is handsomely 
printed en a rag paper. 


New Publications. 


THE Brack Bear, by William H. Wright. Cloth, 
127 pages, illustrated from photographs, $1. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

As a bear story alone, Mr. Wright’s opening 
chapter is a gem of its kind. “The Story of 
Ben” is the life history of a black bear which the 
author took from its mother when it was only 
a few days old, and which was his companion 
until it had attained its growth. But while many 
of its comical actions are described, Mr. Wright’s 
study of its habits is of value, because its early 
life was spent in a hunters’ camp where it was 
free to follow its natural bent in its search for 
food. This cub was taken in the spring when 
there was snow on the ground, and had tasted 
nothing other than its mother’s milk and the 
food given it in camp until in the simmer, when 
it began to dig for roots and bulbs and to search 
for berries. “I was amazed,” says Mr. Wright,’ 
“to find that he knew every root and plant that 
the oldest of and fed on that 
particular range of mountains [the Bitter Roots]. 
He would work around by the hour, paying not 
the least attention to my presence; eat a bit of 
grass here, dig for a root there, and never once 
make a mistake. When he got something that 
I did not recognize, I would take it away from 
him and examine it to see what it. was, and in 
this way I learned many kinds of roots that the 
bears feed on in their wild state. I have seen 
Ben dig a foot down into the ground and un- 
earth a bulb that had not yet started to send out 
its shoot. Later, when it was time for the sarvis 
berries and huckleberries to ripen, he would go 
about pulling down bushes, searching for berries. 
Not once in the whoe summer did I ever see 
him pull down a’ bush that was not a berry bush. 
This was the more remarkable because he would 
occasionally examine berry bushes on which there 
happened to be no berries at the time.” 

When grizzly bear meat was cooked for the 
dogs, Ben would eat a little of it, but no other 
meat. Every time a new bear skin was brought 
to camp, Ben would work himself into a rage, 
but just why was not evident. The only black 
bear skin in camp, that of Ben’s mother, he 
would whimper and howl over and lie on. 

“He was far and away the best lookout I ever 
saw. We used to amuse ourselves by trying to 
surprise him on our return to camp; but, come 
in as quietly as we might, and up the wind at 
that, we would always find him standing behind 
a tree, peering around its trunk with just one 
eye exposed, ready to climb in case the danger 
proved sufficient to warrant: it.” 

The chapters which follow are, respectively 
Classification of Bears, Description and_ Distri- 
bution, Characteristics and Habits, Food and 
Feeding. In the concluding chapter the author 
calls the black bear the Happy Hooligan. The 
danger in hunting black bears, he says, is about 


bears knew in 


equal to that of hunting a spring calf in a pasture 
with an air gun. All anima!s are quick to un- 
derstand when we are afraid of them, and many 
seem to enjoy taking advantage of the fact. The 
black bear makes the most of his ability to in- 
spire terror; he trades on it and is one of the 
most accomplished of bluffers. Mr. Wright tells 
of numerous instances. 
The book is one it is well to read. 





HuntinG Trips 1N NorTHERN RHODESIA, with 
accounts of sport and travel in Nyasaland 
and Portuguese East Africa, and also notes 
on the game animals and their distribution, 
by D. D. Lyell. Large quarto, cloth, 118 
pages, illustrated. London, Horace Cox. 

It is refreshing: to have Mr. Lyell’s opinion 
that, following the imposition of stringent regu- 
lations, the game of Northern Rhodesia is in- 
creasing. It is, indeed, in marked contrast with 
the statements printed in so many of the recent 
African books, in which the authors relate with 
pride the part they played in thinning out the 
game, and yet they regret that its extermination 
is not impossible. 

While the narrative relates to numerous trips 
after game, and is therefore not monotonous, as 


_diaries of continuous journeys sometimes are, 


Mr. LyeJl gives information which it will be well 
for sportsmen to have in preparing for an Afri- 
can journey. Unlike many Britons, he prefers 
the magazine rifle to the double rifle. The former, 
he says, is far less costly. and not likely to get 
out of order, though he points out the possibili- 
ties of the set triggers often put in it of being a 
source of danger.” A .275 and a .4oo rifle he 
deems an excellent battery, with cartridges 
loaded with solid and lead-point bullets only. 
J. W. Viljoen, he says, killed eighteen elephants 
in one day with a 7.9 mm. rifle, while the late 
A. H. Neumann kffled fourteen in one day with 
a .303 rifle. This he regards as ample proof 
that expanding bullets in the small bores are 
powerful enough for big game. 





Books RecEtvep: “Hunting Camps in Wood 
and Wilderness,” by H. Hesketh Prichard; New 
York, Sturgis & Walton Company. “The Mis- 
sissippi River and its Wonderful Va ley,” by 
Julius Chambers; New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. “The Airy) Way,” by George A. B. 
Dewar; New York, the Macmil an Company. 
“Hunting With the Eskimos,’ by Harry Whit- 
ney; New York, the Century Company. “World 
Corporation,’ by King C. Gillette; Boston, the 
Northeastern News "Company. ‘“‘Alongshore,” by 
Stephen A. Reynolds; the Macmillan Company. 
“Notes on New England Birds” (Thoreau), 
edited by Francis H. Allen; Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. “Lives of the Fur Folk,” by 
M. D. Haviland; New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


Erratum. 


In our issue of Oct. 15 we printed a picture 
entitled “A Forest in the Northern Rockies.” 
Instead, the Cascade Range should have been 
referred to. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 


What I Saw from My Windows. 


The following charming sketch by Mrs. Eckstrom was 
published twenty years ago in Forest AND STREAM. It 
has a peculiar value because it shows so clearly what we 
all may see about our own homes, if only We have in- 
telligence enough to use our eyes. All who live in the , 
country, or in any communities except the largest cities 
may see from their own windows bits of nature that ar 
well worth considering and enjoying. 


For three years my front windows overlooked 
the main street of a small Massachusetts city 
and the side window faced toward the Catholic 
church which stood near by. The prospect wa 
not an extensive one, although from certain 
angles there was a glimpse of mountains, and 
the street widened just below into what used to 
be called a “heater piece,’ where beautiful elms 
overarched the greenest grass. Had it not been 
for the vacant lot between me and the church, 
with its old apple and pear trees, its grape vines 
and quince bushes, and the tall Norway spruce 
which grew just beside the corner of the piazza, 
my windows would have afforded few oppor- 
tunities for seeing the birds, except now and 
then the meteor streak of an oriole flashing 
through the elms below or the gold of a thistle 
bird in the shrubbery across the street. But they 
came ‘to the apple trees, sang there, nested there 
and were social. From behind my closed blinds 
I could spy on all their movements, and by the 
aid of my field glass bring even the most distant 
under strict surveillance. 

During the summer there was rarely a time 
when some bird was not to be seen in the apple 
trees; either the sparrows and robins which 
nested there, or some visitor from a home more 
or less remote. The oriole, whose hammock 
was slung in the neighboring elms, used to flaunt 
his co’ors amid the apple blossoms, and the 
sober-habited catbird, stealing from his home 
among the alders and hiding himself unseen, 
would establish a Dodonan oracle in the quince 
bushes. From the bare twigs dissenting flycatch- 
ers proclaimed each his peculiar doctrine, eking 
out a living by catching flies between whiles. In 
their season warblers of all kinds haunted the 
branches, singing all the variations of tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee that are put down by the 
ornithologists. With a few exceptions, such as 
my cheery friend the summer yellow warbler, 
whose strong clear voice was as unmistakable 
as his habit of singing his best when he was 
about his work, I seldom undertook .to identify 
them by their voices alone. My note book never 
made their songs read twice alike, and a descrip- 
tion of the music too often resolved itself into 
mere words. 

By putting different materials on the piazza 
roof I was able at once to help the birds in their 
nest building and to see what they preferred 
when they had a choice offered them. The king- 
bird wanted cotton. As soon as he saw a bit 
of it on the roof he would cease his chattering 
and fly boldly up to the window, yet with such 
a wild look and such a belligerent attitude as 
indicated either apprehension on his own part or 
a desire to frighten others. He invariably ele- 
vated his crest when he put on this ferocious 
appearance, but never in such a way as to show 
the beautiful crown patch in the center of it. 
Hair combings were in great demand. The 
cherry birds especially sought for these, and with 
their usual greed got the lion’s share. The 
cherry birds also carried off large quantities of 
string, showing a decided preference for white. 

(Continued on page. 791.) 
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Trapping -Adventures. 


At the end of the season we were taking the 
bait from our bear traps, fur being out of sea- 
son after the middle of April and some speci- 
mens long before, but bears are in good fur 
until June 1 or 10, according to the season. We 
had removed the bait from all our traps except 
two that were on the further side of a river, 
which we crossed on a fallen tree. 

When half way over Tiger tried to go by me, 
almost hurling me from the narrow bridge. I 
managed to force him back and looking toward 
the trap I saw it was down, and also noticed 
a black object beside it. Tiger made the second 
attempt to go by, so I pushed him from the log 
into the river. He made good headway in spite 
of the strong current, reached the bank and was 
into the trap just as I reached it and bounded out 
with a cub bear about the size of a fox. We 
managed to break his hold on the cub, and it 
went up a tree close by. I looked into the trap 
and there was the second cub. Fred held the 
dog, while I went in and kicked the cub out. + It 
made for a tree in the opposite direction from 
its brother’s perch. Tiger broke away and caught 
the cub, giving it a bad shaking up before we 
could reach him. The old bear had been caught 
by the head and killed instantly. 

We removed the bear from the trap, skinned 
her, and as we were coming back that way after 
looking at our other trap, we put the skin on 
the branch of a tree a few feet from the ground. 
Our other trap was three miles distant and we 
hurried away to look at it and return home. On 
coming within 150 yards of the trap I noticed it 
was down. Tiger began to act uneasy, so Fred 
took him in charge. I saw a movement through 
the underbrush, so thought it was another female 
bear with her cubs beside her, but I found a 
male two-year-old, and one of the finest speci- 
mens I ever saw, caught by the hind leg, he hav- 
ing gone in the trap entirely except one leg. 
The trap was chewed almost down, but none 
of the ballast had been removed. I walked 
around the trap and saw that the bear was held 
securely, so told Fred ‘to let Tiger go. Tiger 
gave a howl of joy and made for bruin’s throat 
in an instant, but he did not handle him so easy. 
Bruin would strike him with his fore paws, and 
when he would break Tiger’s hold, he would take 
him by the shoulders, draw him up and get a 
good bite at his head before Tiger could set his 
teeth on his throat again. It was very exciting 
for.a time. We did not want to have the dog 
hurt, so pulled him away, and Fred sat on him 
while I shot the bear. 


We skinned bruin’ and started for home. On 
coming to where we had the bear skin hanging 
on the tree, we found the cubs had come down 
and pulled it on the ground and were both up 
another tree close by. There was but two 
dollars bounty on bear in this county, and as 
their pelts were not worth anything, we did not 
deem it worth killing them. There was a county 
line about a mile distant. There, $8 bounty was 
paid. It would have been: an easy matter for 





one man to carry them both across the line and 
kill them there, but as it would have been taking 
an unfair advantage of the county, we let them 
go unharmed. We made a mistake by not mark- 
ing them so as to know if we ever caught them 
afterward. They were able to support them- 
selves, but had nursed the mother after she had 
been killed. 


UNCLE LUKE'S BEAR STORY. 


I was not an eye witness to the events re- 
ferred to in the following narrative, but it was 





BARN OWL, FIVE WEEKS OLD. 


related to me by both parties concerned, and I 
can safely vouch for its truth. 

Uncle Luke had not a niece or nephew in 
the county that I knew of, still everyone called 
him Uncle Luke, perhaps on account of his giant 
form, for he was a large powerful man, stand- 
ing six feet four inches, and with such broad 
shoulders that he could hardly pass through a 
common doorway. Luke was a lumber contrac- 
tor for a Canadian firm and somewhat of a 
hunter, always ready and willing to have a scrap 
with anything that prowled about the Canadian 
forest. 

At the time of “which I write he had grown 
old, his hands being disabled with. rheumatism, 
and his once stately figure bent and feeble. 





On this particular day Luke with one of his 
employers was in search of patches of timber. 
Luke carried a light hand axe, Bill a single 
barrel muzzle-loading shotgun charged with No. - 
6 shot for the purpose of shooting rabbits. 

Luke and Bill came to a bear den under a rock 
about twelve feet down. They could see the bed 
of leaves banked high, closing bruin in entirely. 
Bill was a rather timid man, so he moved away 
as soon as he discovered bruin was present, but 
Luke went down on hands and knees and peeped 
into the den. 

As soon as bruin found he was discovered he 
tried to make his escape, but the hole was small 
and he had to come up the perpendicular bank. 
Luke sprang to where Bill stood, seized the gun 
and fired into the hole, but missed his mark, the 
whole charge of shot passing over bruin’s back. 
Luke then threw the gun toward Bill and picked 
up his axe. The bear which had fallen back 
into the den when Luke fired was now making 
his exit again. As he came to the top of the 
hole Luke tapped him on the head as hard as 
he could, but a child could have done as well. 
However, the blow knocked-bruin back into the 
den. Again he came to the top to be knocked 
back from another light tap from Uncle Luke. 
The third time he came up showing his teeth. 
Luke made a desperate blow at him, but bruin 
was too quick. He ducked into the den and 
Luke’s axe slipped down into the den. He fell 
across the doorway on his stomach and would 
have fallen into the den had it been large enough 
to admit him. Springing to’ his feet he ran to 
Bill, and sejzing him roughly by the shoulder, 
asked him to jump down in the hole and get the 
axe, but Bill declined. 

Luke then noticed that the bear was almost 
out of the hole, sprang back, clinched the bear 
and threw him back, but he came up again and 
was again thrown back. 

By this time the bear was desperate. He came 
out of the den with open mouth, but he could 
not scare Luke, who once more tried to force 
him back, but the bear gave Luke one slap with 
his powerful paw, knocking him down, then 
walked slowly toward the swamp and was out 
of sight before Luke could regain his feet. 

The black bear is a harmless creature if not 
annoyed, but on such occasions he is dangerous, 
especially when wounded or when they have their 
young. 

WILDCAT ADVENTURES. 

The wildcat is another unpleasant animal to 
deal with at close quarters, being very savage 
and active, their sharp claws offering great ser- 
vice, but a wildcat, like the bear, will always 
escape quietly if possible. Tiger was always 
ready for a fight with the active cats, and in 
spite of their sharp claws and teeth he could 
soon overpower them, but not without receiving 
a few wounds. 

One day I had in a steel trap by two toes a 
wildcat of tremendous size. Fred held the dog 
while I went toward the cat with a club to kill 
it. 1 raised my stick and brought it down for 
the head, but a bough overhead caught it, threw 
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it to ohe side and it fell on the cat’s forearm, 
jerking the paw from the trap. The cat did not 
stop to thank me, but made for the cover a few 
yards away. Fred saw what happened and let 
Tiger loose. He ran to the trap, took the cat’s 
trail and entered the swamp. Not having any idea 
the dog would overtake him, I went about re- 
setting the trap, but on hearing a muffled noise 
we both entered the swamp to find Tiger under 
a fallen tree holding the cat by the breast, the 
cat breathing his last. He must have stopped for 
a fight when he found the dog was after him, as 
he had not gone more than a hundred yards from 
the trap and was more than half that distance 
when the dog started. 

Another cat that was caught in the same man- 
ner was more fortunate. We had been belated 
through searching for a trap that had been car- 
ried away by an otter, and finding the otter se- 
curely held, were hustling to reach camp. It 
was dusk when we reached the river and yet we 
had more than a mile to go. We would not take 
time to hang new bait at the cat traps, saying 
the old were good enough when in a hurry. We 
crossed the river on a log high over the water, 
which flowed very rapidly. I was half way over 
when Tiger almost hurled me into the current 
in an attempt to go by. I gained my balance by 
taking hold of a twig overhead and pushed Tiger 
into the river instead: The current carried him 
down some little distance and he reached a bank 
so steep he could not land. The splash of the 
water and the barking of the dog were enough 


for a wildcat in a trap near by. With one bound 


he freed himself and in another instant was out 
of sight. We were pleased, as we did not care 
to carry him in addition to our already heavy 
burden. Tiger gained the bank too late, for the 
cat was gone. He started in pursuit, but came 
back an hour after we reached camp. Evidently 
he had not overtaken the cat, as he was not 
scratched. 


It had snowed all one afternoon and evening. 
By 9 o’clock about ten inches of snow had fallen. 
Then rain came, the snow settled, the wind 
shifted and it began to freeze. Our camp was a 
log cabin with a bark ‘roof. It had been built 
three years, the wood was dry and the bark of 
the logs almost like powder. We had broken 
the door a few weeks before and had neglected 
to repair it. On this particular night the wind 
came in through the break, fanning the flames 
against the wall. I remarked to Fred that we 
were in danger of being burnt out, but he did 
not think so. 

We were awakened by a sudden burst of 
flames and sprang to our feet. Fred seized a 
two-quart pail of water and threw it against 
the wall, but it did not have the least effect, for 
the flames had already spread over the entire 
cabin, which was about ten feet by twelve. 

The river was about fifty yards distant. Fred 
ran for more water, taking an extra pail, while 
I gathered a few articles—a gun, ammunition, 
watch, compass, pipe and tobacco, game bags and 
carryalls—and threw them out, then came out 
almost overcome by the smoke and heat. 

Fred had just returned with the water, but it 
did no good, for the roof was already falling 
in. Just then I thought of my hunting boots 
behind a log where they could not get the heat 
under ordinary circumstances. As I was in my 
stocking feet twenty miles from home, I thought 
it worth while to attempt to get them, so rushed 
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into the flames, but could not recover them and 
came out with my hair and eyebrows scorched 
and my clothes on fire. Fred put the fire out by 
smothering it in his hands. 

The question was how was I to get home with 
only two pairs of woolen socks, one pair of 
blanket socks and no boots in three inches of 
snow that now had a sharp crust on it. 

We each had a canvas game bag, and after 
I had lashed one on each foot, we started on our 
tramp. 

It was then 3 o'clock. Our first camp was 
eight miles distant. Black clouds drifted across 
the moon at intervals, making it impossible to 
see five feet ahead, but we picked our way as 
best we could and reached camp and prepared 
breakfast, for which we had a good appetite. 
Later we broke camp and- started on our twelve- 
mile journey, arriving home with less discom- 
fort than I had expected. The morning was 
cold, but my feet, inclosed in their game bags, 
were comfortable but rather awkward to handle. 


WRECKED ON LAKE ST. CROIX. 

That same spring while tending bear traps we 
came to Lake St. Croix, eleven and one-half 
miles long and three miles wide. We had to 
walk six miles to the head of the lake and six 
more back the other side with no traps to look, 
except at the head of the lake which we could 
pass on our way home. 

There were no boats nor canoes on the lake 
so we planned to build a raft to cross the lake, 
to save time as well as rest ourselves, as each 
had a bear skin besides our other luggage. 

We gathered on the shore a large log and six 
smaller ones. We had fetched some hay wire 
from a lumber camp and some boards to use as 
paddles. After supper we built our raft, but 
lacking enough wire we used some spruce roots 
to tie the logs together. 

Next morning a fine rain was falling and a 
gale blowing. Though the lake was a little 
rough we did not mind, but got an early start. 
There was a stiff breeze from the southwest, and 
as we shaped our course northwest, this wind 
was not in our favor. We could not make much 
headway rowing a heavy raft with two small 
pieces of board, and by 10 o’clock we were not 
more than half way across the lake with our 
craft going to pieces. The old hay wire would 
not withstand the working of the logs and at 
intervals would snap off from being bent back 
and forth so often. 

We could not hold our raft together any longer 
so let three of the smallest logs go, using the 
wire on them to secure the remaining logs. The 
spruce roots proved to be far better than the 
wire for this purpose, as not one of them broke. 

Our craft now being lighter we made better 
time, but were driven by the wind one mile down 
the lake and a half mile back toward the eastern 
shore. At 2 o’clock when we were about 200 
yards from shore, We went aground. The dogs 
made for the shore and we followed almost to 
our knees in the water which grew deeper until 
we were obliged to swim, and we reached shore 
almost exhausted with ourselves and our pro- 
visions wet and damaged. Had we walked 
around the lake four or five hours would have 
been saved. 

Trapping in Canada is fairly good. Fur is 
plentiful enough for a good trapper to earn a liv- 
ing, and he will be enjoying a healthy and de- 
lightful sport. A good supply of steel traps, a 
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gun and a camping outfit are about aJl one needs 
to start with. When trapping I used a shotgun 
almost entirely for shot and. the round ball, and 
for large game they will do splendid work. If 
a person is going moose or deer hunting and has 
a good rifle, it is proper to take, but if going 
trapping a good shotgun is your best companion. 
Otter are cunning and have good noses, hence 
it is best not to go near otter traps when they 
do not need visiting, as otters are always on the 
alert and will smell your tracks if a week old. 
Steel traps are best for bear, but it is not al- 
ways safe to set them, as there is lots of travel- 
ing about the Canadian forest. A sign could be 
placed near the traps, but half of the people 
that travel the woods would probably not know 
what it meant. 

The trapper will meet with lots of pests such 
as the sportsman is not aware of. If a squirrel 
or a sparrow has been caught in a mink trap, 
the mink comes along and eats him, whereas he 
would have, been caught otherwise. A fox or 
a wildcat is lost by a rabbit being caught in the 
trap. The king of all pests is the skunk. There 
is nothing so annoying to the trapper. If a skunk 
is caught in a steel trap it is scented for the 
remainder of that season, and an otter will not 
go where the scent of the skunk exists. The 
skunk seems to prowl about otter slides and it 
is quite common to get them in otter traps and 
then there is small chance of taking otter that 
season. To remove the trap is useless, as they 
can smell the scent for six months after. 

My way of removing a skunk from an otter 
trap and avoid as much stench as possible is as 
follows: If I discover a skunk before he sees 
me, I conceal myself at close range, then with 
both barrels charged with heavy shot I fire into 
his neck and shoulders. This deprives him of 
power and kills him quicker than shooting in 
the head. Even if he is not killed instantly he 
is less likely to use his battery if he does not 
see or Smell you. 

If the skunk discovers me first I try to make 
friends with him, and when he seems to begin 
to think I am a right good fellow, I give him 
a severe blow across the back of the tail with 
a stick, then take trap and skunk to the water 
and plunge them in. Drowning is accompanied 
by very little evil result, but at all times they are 
unpleasant to handle. W. K. Sims. 


THE newspapers report the capture and fining 
of Philadelphia deer hunters who have violated 
the law in the Adirondacks. Last year it is said 
that these three men, one of whom owns a pre- 
serve in St. Lawrence county, were fined $i50 
for hunting without non-resident licenses. The 
other day, according to the story, the party 
reached the railway station on their way to 
Philadelphia with three deer, the legal limit, and 
also three large trunks. The trunks excited the 
suspicions of a special game protector, who had 
them taken from the train. While two of the 
men went on, one of the party remained behind 
with the trunks, but did not open them, declar- 
ing that the two who had gone on ahead had the 
keys with them. The game protector broke the 
locks, and found that each trunk contained a 
deer, as well as considerable deer meat and 2 
quantity of jerked venison. The trunks were 
accordingly seized, the man in whose charge they 
were confessed judgment in the sum of $460 and 
the venison was sold. 
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A Muscovy Roost. 


THE country east of Tampico is very level for 
eighty miles or more inland, so that the rivers 
meander a good deal. It was seventy miles up 
the Tamesi River where I was staying with a 
friend on his sugar cane plantation and the con- 
versation around the table turned to the local 
game. My friend said he wanted me to kill 
one of the Pato Reales (royal duck), or what 
we know as the Muscovy. They are nowhere 
plentiful, and the way they are hunted is to 
shoot them crossing a river toward sundown on 
their way to roost. One of the peons knew 
where eighteen or twenty crossed, so we decided 
to go there that afternoon. 

We started up the river in the launch, not ex- 
pecting to see any ducks until we should reach 
a certain point where Pedro said they crossed, 
but before we had gone a mile we spied two 
of the grand old game birds in the top of a 
tree. They flew while we were yet sixty yards 
away, and ten charges of BB 
shot from five guns aimed at the 
nearer of the two crippled him 
enough so that he settled about 
one-quarter of a mile up the 
river. We gasolened up to where 
he lit and saw him niaking ‘his 
way up the river bank, and six 
more charges of shot finished the 
work. 

It was now about the time for 
the ducks to start flying over, so 
we tied the launch on the side of 
the river from which the flight 
was to come, in order to remain 
invisible. I was in the dugout, 
which we had towed up the river. 
It was about thirty feet long and 
hewn from a three-foot log. The 
dugout is the typical craft of the 
region. In this the peon took me 
up the river, and it was not long 
before I saw a splendid drake 
coming over, but he saw me and 
turned down the stream before clearing the trees. 
I called to the four guns in the boat and they 
had a vertical snapshot, but did not draw a 
feather. A few minutes later two more big fel- 
lows flew almost directly over the launch, but 
the four guns had no effect on,their course. I 
now began to believe the stories of the “cast 
iron duck.” Several more flew ‘over below the 
launch, so we decided to go down stream in the 
dugout. Just then a small duck flew over the 
launch and dropped before the four guns. Be- 
fore we could get to her in the dugout she had 
revived, and it required another charge to sub- 
cue her. When I threw her into the dugout 
she revived a little and showed fight before 
‘lying. This was not, I believe, a case of poor 
shooting, guns or ammunition, but just the “cast 
iron” of the bird. Several more flew over, but 
none offered good shots. These two that we 
got are shown in the illustration. 

The drakes are iridescent green-black with 
glints of purple. The iris of the eye is red, 
giving the bird a ferocious look. He bears a 
double crest, one atop his head and the other 
on the nape of the neck. The duck has white 
wing coverts and is considerably smaller than 
her mate. 

The following day I was going hunting with 
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Pablo, a typical Mexican Indian, so before day- 
light I was in a modern skiff with Pablo sitting 
on the gunwale aft, with one of a pair of oars 
in his hands paddling. Paddling because his 
fathers before him had paddled, and his des- 
cendants after him will doubtless inconvenience 
themselves to paddle even with all the facilities 
for rowing before them. 

We landed on the east side of the river, about 
a mile above the plantation and incidentally at 
about the point where the muscovies had disap- 
peared the previous evening. We then walked 
to a nearby lake, intending to skirt it in search 
of deer or peccaries. It was still dark in the 
forest, and on making our way past a large 
canoe tree I heard two heavy birds fly out. 
“Pato reales?” I whispered, but Pablo assured 
me they wére cormorants. A few minutes fur- 
ther on an opening in the jungle disclosed a 
large canoe tree silhouetted against the breaking 
day, and every branch bore two or three beauti- 


ful muscovies. I could hardly believe my eyes. 
-= 





A PAIR OF MUSCOVY DUCKS. 


I had discovered their roost. Most had flown 
before I realized what was offered me, so de- 
laying no longer I shot point blank -at a fine 
drake, but the BBs did not raise a feather. I 
paced the distance off and it was not above forty 
yards. A quarter of a mile further on we came 
upon another canoe tree with one duck. Its com- 
panions had probably been frightened at the 
shot. I took aim at this duck which was not 
more than thirty yards away and fired with no 
more effect than I had had the first time. 

We then proceeded on an unsuccessful hunt, 


‘and on returning home I did not say anything 


about my find, but made up my mind to make 
a better showing than the rest of the party. I 
declined going up the river again that evening, 
but asked my hostess to go hunting with me 
instead. This she readily consented to do, as 
I maintained an air of mystery as to what game 
we were going after. 

I took a .30-30 with hard-nosed bullets and 
told my hostess to take her .303 with hard 
points. This added to the mystery. After the 
rest of the party had gone up the river in the 


-launch we crossed in a skiff, and within half 


an hour were under the canoe tree. We sat 
under small trees on either side of the roosting 
tree and facing the lake. This placed us with 
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our backs to the party in the launch three- 
quarters oi a mile away, and consequently to 
the direction from which the ducks were to 
come. 

We waited till nearly dark and heard the bat- 
tery in the launch bombarding. Finally two 
ducks passed along the lake front, apparently 
making for the tree from which I had heard 
two fly that morning. My hostess decided to go 
after these and hardly was she out of sight 
when there was a swish of heavy wings and 
a fine drake lit on one of the high branches over 
me. Before he could settle I sent a hard nose 
bullet through him and ran through the brush 
to where he dropped, for fear he might get into 
the thorn bushes covering the margins of the 
lake. .A moment later three flew by and I heard 
my hostess shoot. Two started to settle, but saw 
me and left. Another came and lit and got a 
hard nose ball through him and was secured 
like the first. This ended the flight. Both of 
these ducks were alive enough when they hit 
the ground to show fight, although 
they had been centered by a rifle 
ball. Each of the plucky old fel- 
lows had struck at me and hissed 
defiance with his last breath. The 
two drakes were about as much 
as I wanted to carry and seemed 
very heavy at the end of the mile 
walk. We got home before the 
“gunboat,” and after they had 
proudly shown a very small duck, 
they were allowed to gaze at our 
two beauties. €. 


A Student’s Afternoon Off. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
This afternoon I took my gun 
and went to a ridge about two 
miles below Lewisburg—the one 
you can see from my window. 
A young fellow by the name of 
Ted went along with me. He is 
an amateur, but willing to carry 
a gun all day. We reached the woods at 2 0’clock 
and raised no bird till half-past three. Then 
we raised one, and when we got him up the 
second time I shot, scoring a clean miss. Ted 
saw him plainly, but said he was going too fast 
for him to try a shot. We could not find him 
again so we finally went on. We met a man 
who had seen one, but until 5 o’clock we saw no 
sign of another bird. About that time we took 
to the public road and walked up it until we 
came to a hollow that looked pretty good. 
There I put -Ted on the bank above me, while 
I kept down in the hollow. Just a little way in 
I saw a piney and shot it. Ted ran to pick him 
up and I walked on. I had not gone more than 
ten rods when a big bird flushed and started up 
the hollow. I had a fairly open shot at this 
fellow, and when the old pump gun cracked, he 
turned over and hit the ground with a thud. 
This time I picked up the game; it was a fine, 
big pheasant. Well, we shook hands and patted 
each other on the back, and then proceeded to 
hunt on up the hollow, Ted on the bank again. 
We did not find anything and finally had to start 
for home. On the way out Ted jumped a bird 
that flew over me and I gave him a load of 
sevens. Two birds and a pine squirrel with four 
shots was not bad for one afternoon. Top. 
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Adirondack Hunters Killed. 


Tue Adirondack deer season closed Oct. 31 is 
believed to have been not quite as fatal to hun- 
ters as the season of 1909, although according 
to reports five persons were killed and a half 
dozen others badly wounded. Of those killed 
four were shot by mistake for deer and one was 


—the victim of an accident. A report published 


in the Sun gives the following detais: 

The first deer hunter to meet death in the 
Adirondacks this year was Theron Plumb, who, 
on Sept. 20, was shot by his companion, Clifford 
Judd, while the two were following deer near 
Tupper Lake. Plumb was shot through the back 
and died within a few hours. On Sept. 25 
Timothy M. Healy, a traveling salesman of this 
city, was shot by his guide, who mistook his 
brown coat for a deer and was almost instantly 
killed. Roy Wires, of Herkimer, was killed on 
Oct. 16 by Alfred Winston, a’so of Herkimer. 
Wires lived several hours after having been shot 
and expired in a carriage in which he was being 
hurried to a hospital in Utica. The scene of 
Wire’s death was at North Lake. 

On the same date that Wires met his death, 
and in the same section of the Adirondacks, 
Charles A. Dodge, of Springfield, Mass., was 
killed just as he was about to go on a runway 
to watch for a deer. He was shot by Sam 
Brakey, who was guiding the party of hunters. 

Newman Cook, sixteen years old, who resided 
in Lowville, tripped on a log as he was pursuing 
a deer on the afternoon of Oct. 2, and his 
weapon discharging sent a bullet into his abdo- 
men and caused his. death the next day. 

Of those wounded, but surviving, Truman 
Haskell, a prominent hotel keeper and guide, 
residing at Wilmurt, had the closest call. While 
a party of which he was a member were return- 
ing from a deer hunting expedition, a gun in 
the hands of one of the hunters was discharged, 
the bullet shattering Haskell’s shoulder blade and 
lodging in his back. Haskell is now on the road 
to recovery. 

On Sept. 16, the day the season opened, Wil- 
liam Aubrer, of Croghan, was shot in mistake 
for a deer by his son. Aubrer recovered, but 
lost one of his legs. From the point of view of 
the hunter the season which closed recently has 
not been a remarkably good one, as the condi- 
tions most of the time have been anything but 
favorable for getting deer. It is believed that 
there were as many deer in the Adirondack 
region when the season opened as there have 
been at that time in any year for the last quarter 
of a century, but as a rule sportsmen did not 
find it an easy matter to obtain a shot at them. 
The foliage was very heavy this year and re- 
mained on the shrubbery until late, rendering it 
difficult for the hunter to see any considerable 
distance in the woods, and as there was but 
little rain during the first five weeks of the shoot- 
ing season, the leaves on the ground were ex- 
tremely dry, making it impossible to walk on 
them without making a noise. These facts ren- 
dered successful still-hunting impracticable until 
the recent rains came. 

Quite a number of deer were killed during the 
first week of the open season, for many of them 
continued to come down to the water, as they 
had been in the habit of doing during the sum- 
mer, and hunters therefore had an opportunity 
of seeing them, but after that the animals seemed 
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to forsake their old haunts and retire to more 
secluded parts of the wilderness. From what 
can be learned from different sources it is 
thought that the total number of. deer killed in 
the Adirondacks this year will be about the 
same as last year. 


A Narrow Escape. 


In Camp, LAKE TwitcHELL, Adirondacks, N. 
Y., Oct. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: So 
many have been killed in mistake for deer this 
year—three being killed near here—I think I 
ought to relate an experience I once had when I 
came near shooting my guide. 

The year after the passage of the law for- 
bidding the use of dogs, it was the practice of 
the guides to put those they were guiding for 
on runways and go off into the woods and bark 
like dogs and try to drive in deer, and some 
men were quite successful at it. One morning 
my guide and I started out to try this. After 
putting me on a runway he went back into the 
woods to try to drive in a deer. After a little 
while I changed a short distance to what I 
thought was a better place. As I was sitting 
on a rock watching I heard a stick snap. I got 
on my feet instantly and cocked my rifle. Sev- 
eral rods in front of me was a group of bushes. 
At the end of them stood a tree and close to it 
a little clear spot. I saw through the bushes 
what I was sure was a deer. What made me 
sure was the fact that I saw over the tops of 
the bushes what I thought was the tip of the 
antlers of a deer moving along about as a deer 
would walk. I thought I would have a better 
sight to wait till the deer stepped out from be- 
hind the tree. I had my eye on the sights and 
my finger on the trigger of my rifle waiting for 
the deer to step out, when who should step out 
but my guide. “Heaven,” said I, “I came near 
shooting you.” He said: “I did not know you 
were there.” “You came near finding out,” I 
said. What I thought was the tip of a deer’s 
antlers was the point of a gun he was carrying. 

The occurrence made me very nervous. I 
never was frightened so in my life; much more 
so than was the guide. 

I often think what I might have done if it had 
not been for that clear shot near the tree. I 
would not take such another chance for the 
world. It goes to show that even we old-timers 
cannot be too careful and never shoot at any- 
thing we do not plainly see. I know the temp- 
tation is great when you think a deer may get 
away, but do not take any chances; better lose 
your deer than kill a man. 

I know of a guide that killed his own brother. 

C. S. Foster. 


All Laughed Save One. 


St. Croup, Minn., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last November I went for a visit to 
my father’s camp. Another guest in the party 
was a man from Duluth, six feet tall and tip- 
ping the scales at 310 pounds—one of the finest, 
jolliest men that ever shot a gun and brought 
down a duck. 

Some of us were standing on a pass between 
two lakes, while the man in question was out in 
the rushes in a small boat. Some one called, 
“Mark west,” and looking in that direction we 
saw coming two splendid ducks, flying low. The 
genial man raised his gun and followed the birds. 
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Thinking it best to: wait until he could shoot 
broadside, he slowly turned a quarter way round, 
made a beautiful shot, saw with a smile of satis- 
faction that they both fell, and sat down—over 
the gunwale of the boat. 

The water was mud—if I may use the para- 
dox—and I am glad that I was too far off to 
hear his salutation to the lake bottom. 

Mrs. L. C. M. 


Major Charles De Rudio. 


Mayor CuHartes C. De Rupio, U. S. A, re 
tired, died last week at his home in Los Angeles, 
aged seventy-eight. He was an old soldier born 
in Italy in 1832, and fighting in the Austrian and 
Italian wars from boyhood to young manhood. 
He came to the United States during the Civil 
War, enlisted in the 79th New York High’‘anders, 
a little later received a commission and was mus- 
tered out of the volunteer service in January, 
1866. Appointed second lieutenant in the Second 
Infantry in 1867, he was transferred in 1869 to 
the cavalry arm and assigned to the Seventh 
Cavalry. He saw much Indian fighting on the 
plains, served under Major Reno in the fight on 
the Little Big-Horn River in June, 1876, and, 
cut off from the command, was the hero of an 
extraordinary adventure which has never been 
related. 

In the Civil War and in all his Indian fighting, 
Major De Rudio displayed great courage and 
splendid soldierly qualities. He was retired for 
age in 1896 and later received the rank of major 
for Civil War services. 





A Hampered Bull Moose. 


In his report to the Maine Game Commission, 
E. E. Sweet, of Mars Hill, one of the game 
wardens, tells of an extraordinary accident wh‘ch 
seems to have happened to a large bull moose 
nears Presque Isle Lake. 

He found the animal lying on its side with 
one of its horns tangled in a broken blow down. 
The moose seemed to have fallen, and, in striv- 
ing to rise, its legs had been thrust under the 
log into soft ground, so that it was impossible 
for the animal to get out. 

With the aid of a lumberman Mr. Sweet cut 
the moose free from his fastenings and pulled 
him out, but he was unable to rise to his feet and 
seemed to be paralyzed. The indications were 
that he had been in this predicament for several 
days. They tried to feed the moose, but he 
would not eat and died the next day. 


Genesee County Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 


Batavia, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Several new members were received at 
our October meeting; and Dr. Wm. D. Johnson 
gave an interesting account of an auto and fish- 
ing trip taken last summer with Dr. Spofford. 
It was decided to purchase some more Hun- 
garian partridges, those planted last December 
having done well. Quite a number of Mon- 
golian pheasants are being taken, but complaint 
is made that they are hard to kill. Larger shot 
is needed; fours are small enough. 

After adjournment a special meeting was called 
and some stock was subscribed for to purchase 
land in this vicinity for a fish and game pre- 
serve. Cuas. W. GARDINER 
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Early Efforts at Game Protection. 


From advance sheets of “American Game Bird Shooting.’ 


Most of the efforts at restocking our covers 
with exotic birds have been carried on in an 
unintelligent and aimless way. The belief seems 
to prevail that because our native species have 
disappeared—while game birds in Great Britain 
are still so abundant that good shooting can gen- 
erally be had—therefore these foreign species 
are more prolific and better fitted to survive than 
our native birds. People who reason in this way 
forget the widely different conditions prevailing 
in the two countries—the great size of the land 
holdings in Great Britain compared with those 
in this country, the fact that trespass laws are 
there strictly enforced, and the further fact that 
game is there regarded as the personal property 
of the owner of the land, while in the United 
States up to within a few years the game has 
been considered the property of whomsoever 
might reduce it to possession. 

On one side of the water are large estates to 
which the public is not admitted, while game birds 
are artificially reared and carefully protected 
to prevent destruction by natural enemies, as 
well as by poachers. The result of this is that 
at the end of a season a crop of game is har- 
vested and sold. In the United States are a 
series of small land holdings, over which, until 
within a very short time, everyone, man or boy, 
citizen or alien, was at liberty to roam freely 
and to destroy at will. The game is left to re- 
produce itself, is exposed to attacks by its natu- 
ral enemies as well as by all human beings who 
may wish to take it, and is only protected by 
laws which exist on the statute books, but are 
inefficiently enforced. Here each gunner wishes 
to shoot, and in practice may shoot, from day- 
light to dark, seven days in the week. Add to 
this that a large portion of the public here is 
accustomed to the use of firearms, and that we 
have the best guns and ammunition in the world, 
and it is not difficult to see why game is very 
scarce in most sections of North America. 

In the thickly settled districts of the Eastern 
and Middle States matters have gone so far that 
it is difficult to suggest a means by which a 
stock of birds for field shooting may again be 
obtained, except the one means, which gunners 
wil adopt last of all, the practice of self-control 
in their shooting. One result of this state of 
things is that a considerable proportion of the 
men who formerly followed the dog afield, and 

very large proportion of their descendants, 
have taken to shooting targets at the trap for the 
reason that within the reach of most of us there 
are no birds to be had. 

[ have never advocated the introduction into 
this country of foreign species of game, believ- 
ing that our native species answer our require- 

‘nts better than any foreign birds, and believ- 
‘nz also that there is great danger in introducing 

otic species into any country. I have believed 
iat by the establishment of game refuges in 

irious sections of the country the native game 
might be preserved and increased to such an ex- 
ient that it would overflow into adjacent terri- 
tory, and that thus in each game refuge we 
snould have a permanent source of supply which 
would at least prevent the extinction of species 
for any loca’ity. I feel about the introduction 

f exotic species much as does Mr. Brewster, 
who, in his “Memoir on the Birds of the Cam- 


, 
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bridge Region,” -says, speaking of the pheasant: 

“From the standpoint of the naturalist the in- 
troduction of most exotic forms of animal life 
must be a matter of regret rather than of satis- 
faction, and these pheasants, despite their unde- 
niable beauty of form and coloring, and reported 
value as game, ‘seem deplorably out of place in 
a New England landscape. Even if they did not 
crowd out our quail or ruffed grouse—as it has 
been feared they may—or devastate our culti- 
vated crops—as they are already accused of do- 
ing—it would have been much wiser to expend 
the time and money which have been devoted to 
their naturalization in fostering and increasing 
our stock of native game birds.” 

The turning loose of foreign birds to take care 
of themselves in a climate to which they are un- 
accustomed_and among conditions more or less 
different from those in which their ancestors 
have lived, is not likely soon to make much dif- 
ference in our shooting. A few hundred birds 
turned loose in a township or a county would 
have to increase enormously before they woyd 
be sufficiently numerous to make the shooting 
good. Everyone killed would reduce the breed- 
ing stock, the process of reproduction would be 
slow and the final results, even if favorable, 
might not be important for a generation. 

Besides this there are serious possible dangers 
in the turning loose of foreign birds. There are 
some reasons for thinking that these foreign 
birds carry with them the germs of certain 
diseases to which they themselves are immune, 
but which may be communicated to our native 
birds with fatal results. It is be’ieved by some 
investigators that the domestic fowl carries with 
it the germs of a disease which is fatal to the 
turkey, and to our quail and grouse, although the 
young of the hen do not suffer from it. 

Many examples might be cited of the danger 
of introducing into a few land an animal, harm- 
less in its own home, but which, when trans- 
ported to a country where conditions are espe- 
cially favorable to its existence and it finds few 
or no enemies, has increased to such an extent 
as to become a nuisance, if not a public menace. 
The cases of the rabbit in Australia, of the Eng- 
lish sparrow in North America, and of the mon- 
goose in some of the West Indian Islands, sug- 
gest themselves at once. 

Happily, within the past two or three years, 
the experiment of hand rearing some of our 
native game birds has apparently advanced well 
along the road to success. If it cannot be said 
that any of the public establishments for rear- 
ing such birds have been successful in any great 
degree, it is yet true that they hatch and partly 
rear many birds. Almost always it has hap- 
pened that before the birds reached maturity, cer- 
tainly before they had reached the breeding age, 
death in some form or other has overtaken 
them. It was left to a private individual, a pro- 
fessor in a New England university, to take up 
this matter of rearing native birds as a hobby 
and to succeed in it beyond the expectation of 
anyone, possibly beyond his own hopes. Certain 
it is that Prof. C. F. Hodge, of Clark Univer- 
sity, at Worcester, Mass., has succeeded in rear- 
ing from the egg a considerable number of 
ruffed grouse and quail, which birds are no 
more timid and fearful of the members of their 


‘owner’s family than they are of their fellow 


birds. Not only are they tame in this way, but 
they manifest no fear whatever of strangers. 
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Within their inclosures they carry on the opera- 
tions of their daily life with the same uncon- 
cern that they. would manifest if they were hid- 
den in the depths of one of their native swamps, 
and this whether human beings are in the vicinity 
or not. Broods of quail which Prof. Hodge has 
reared and turned out to shift for themselves 
will come at his whistle, flying from all direc- 
tions, expecting to be fed. 

Gradually legislators are awakening to the in- 
creasing scarcity of bird life about us, and to a 
comprehension of the invaluable: services per- 
formed by the birds for agriculture. It has taken 
the public a long time to begin to comprehend 
what these services mean, and it is yet, standing 
only; at the threshold of this knowledge. But 
having made this small beginning our faith may 
be strong that this interest will increase, and 
that before long the birds will be generally recog- 
nized as a natural resource of this country which 
should be conserved. 

In a number of the States and Provinces the 
law now provides that there shall be no spring 
shooting; that non-game birds shall not be killed 
nor their nests and eggs disturbed, and that the 
shooting seasons shall be short—not more than 
two, or at most three months. In some States 
the laws provide that only a limited number of 
birds may be taken during one day or during 
one season. This provision should obtain every- 
where, as well as the now very generally accepted 
view that game birds shall not be sold. In many 
States we have excellent laws which, however, 
lack something of satisfactory enforcement. 


Our Friend the Fox. 


No doubt it would surprise most sportsmen 
to be told that fox hunting depends on mice. 
Nevertheless this is true. The vast population 
of mice in England—it has been calculated that 
there is a mouse to every square yard in the 
country—form the staple food of all beasts and 
birds of prey. 

Every carnivorous animal from the fox to the 
shrew preys upon the mouse, but with the pos- 
sible exception of the owl the fox is the keenest 
mouser of them all. In his infancy the fox 
learns to hunt by the pursuit of field mice, which 
the vixen partly maims for the purpose, and all 
through his life the fox makes mice one of the 
staples of his diet. 

He hunts them as much by the keenness of 
his hearing as by the acuteness of his nose. A 
faint rustle in the leaves, a tiny squeak scarcely 
perceptible to our duller ears, a lightning 
pounce and the prey is secured, to be devoured 
there and then, or in the breeding season to 
be carried back to the cubs. 

It is commonly thought that foxes live on 
rabbits, fowls and pheasants, but these are but 
a small part of the dietary of the fox. Indeed, 
if foxes were as destructive as they have the 
credit of being in the poultry yard and the 
game preserve it would be difficult to keep 
fowls or to preserve pheasants at all. 

If, as is calculated, 11,000 foxes are killed by 
hounds every year in Great Britain and at least 
as many more are destroyed by keepers and 
other enemies, it is probable that in September 
in each year there are something like 50.000 
foxes in the country.—Baily’s Magazine. 


The ‘Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 









































































The Outlaw Buffalo. 


Many of those who last week read Forest 
AND STREAM’s mention of the plan by Canadian 
officials and others to go to Montana and hunt 
and kill the outlaw buffalo, which Michel Pablo 
found himself unable to capture and deliver, 
probably asked themselves, -“What about the 
law?” The Montana statutes absolutely protect 
moose, bison, caribou, antelope and beaver, and 
it is the duty of the State authorities to enforce 
its statutes. 

The story of the origin of the Pablo herd of 
buffalo was told in detail in Forest AND STREAM 
eight years ago. They are descendants of calves 
captured in 1877 by a halfbreed Indian on the 
plains of Montana, and are the undoubted prop- 
erty of M. Pablo, to keep or to kill, to sell or 
to give away. There was no question about this 
so long as the animals were under fence, or in 
charge of herders—as in fact they have been 
almost continuously for many years until the 
herd was scattered by the efforts to capture and 
deliver them to the Canadian authorities. As a 
result of this scattering many of the buffalo 
took to the rough hills and have been and are 
absolutely out of reach. In Forest. AND STREAM 
of July 10, 1909, we said: 

“While the Pablo herd of buffalo in Montana 
was last year rounded up in part, and in part 
delivered to its purchaser, the Canadian Govern- 
ment, there was still a portion not gathered, and 
as we were then informed, not likely to be gath- 
ered. It was known more than a year ago that 
of the buffalo sold and intended to be delivered 
there were 150 or 200 head that were absolute 
outlaws, without fear or respect for horse, man, 
rope or fence. It was impossible to handle these 
bison. They were ready to fight any one who 
attempted to drive them, or if they ran they 
went so fast and so far that they could not be 
overtaken, or if overtaken and roped, they threw 
the horse and his rider and went off with the 
rope. It was stated that at one time last year 
it looked as if the buffalo could not be gathered 
for shipping. A train was expected to carry 
away 200 head, at.a time when only sixty-nine 
had been corraled. 

“After this train was loaded, efforts to gather 
the remaining buffalo failed. The best riders on 
the Flathead reservation had so many falls and 
made -so many failures that they gave up the 
work and refused to ride for the buffalo. Word 
was sent across the mountains to the best riders 
on the Blackfeet Indian reservation and a num- 
ber were gathered there to do the work. Some 
weeks since it was announced that the roundup 
had begun, and that soon all the Pablo buffalo 
would have left the United States except those 
that he had arranged to retain—twelve head of 
full-blooded cows and two full-blooded bulls. 
The statement made those aware of local con- 
ditions smile a little, and they were not greatly 
surprised to see recently another statement de- 
claring that a second attempt by the Canadians 
to load the Pablo bison for shipment to the 
Dominion resulted in the corraling of 170 head, 
or about half the number of bisons purchased 
and taken away last year. The work of round- 
ing up is reported to have been hard, and it is 
said that the bison repeatedly broke through the 
fences and that many escaped to the hills. It 
is added that the attempt to gather the buffalo 
has been abandoned and that the remainder of 
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the herd will be presented to the United States 
by Canada. 

“This statement may be received with skepti- 
cism, though the Dominion Government might 
perhaps be willing to transfer its contract with 
Pablo to the United States Government or some- 
one representing it. It is not at all likely, how- 
ever, that many of the remaining Pablo buffalo 
will ever be transported from the range they 
have so long occupied. If they or part of them 
could be transferred to the neighboring Montana 
National Bison Reservation it would be a very 
fortunate circumstance. They will always do 
well in this region. These buffalo are likely to 
end their days in the land of their birth—a band 
of outlaws.” 

This question, as to whether these outlaw buf- 
falo are wild or tame, has occurred to citizens 
of the State of Montana, one of whom, Charles 
Schatzlein, of Butte, is reported to have been 
the first to make complaint to the State authori- 
ties in regard to the attempt to kill all these 
buffalo by other than their owner. The State 
game warden, Henry Avare, took up the matter 
at once and applied to Attorney-General Galen, 
asking him what was the status of these outlaw 
buffalo. Mr. Avare is disposed to regard them 
as wild buffalo, entitled to the same protection 
as other wild game, and the attorney-general 
has rendered an opinion that if the Pablo buffalo 
cannot be captured—if they cannot be reduced 
to possession by their presumed owner—they will 
be regarded as wild animals, will come under the 
State game laws and so must be protected by 
the State authority. 

The question is a very nice one and we be- 
lieve it has never before come up in the same 
form. If Pablo should take the matter to the 
courts, as he well might do since the money in- 
volved amounts to a considerable sum, the argu- 
ment and the decision would be very interesting 
and instructive. 

It may be conceived that Pablo would be act- 
ing wholly within his rights if he were to start 
out with a gun and devote himself to the killing 
of these animals. Certainly his rights in them 
differ very widely from those of a hunter in 
pursuit of wild game, and these rights cannot 
be ignored. Much may be said on both sides 
of the question, and sportsmen and game pro- 
tectors everywhere will watch for further news 
of the matter. 





The Warner Case. 

JouHn P. Warner died in Flower Hospital, 
New York city, on Nov. 3, aged twenty-eight 
years, from the effects of knife wounds and 
clubbing. It was on Oct. 31 that Mr. Warner, 
dressed in shooting clothes and carrying his gun 
in its case, was walking from his office toward 
the Pennsylvania station, where he was to take 
a train for the Long Island wildfowl waters. 
He was stopped by men supposed to be in sym- 
pathy with those engaged in the expressmen’s 
strike and who mistook him for a strike breaker. 
His gun was taken from him, he was badly 
beaten, stabbed several times and left on the 
street. After a time he made his way to one 
of the traffic policemen, by whom he was sent 
to Flower Hospital. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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Pheasant and Partridge Rearing 

in Britain. 

NowHere has the rearing under domestitation 
of birds that were originally wild been carried 
so far as in Great Britain. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. It lies in the Englishman’s 
love of sport and in the efforts carried on for 
generations of people to provide birds to satisfy 
this craving for sport. While in the United 
States we have been trying to rear game birds 
for only three or four years, in Great Britain 
they have been doing it for three or four gen- 
erations. During this’ time they have gained a 
vast fund of experience which we wholly lack, 
and they rear more wild birds to the acre than 
are produced in any country in the world. The 
work of rearing them has been reduced to an 
actual system and as much attention is given to 
it as to any other branch of farming. Keepers 
know just about how much their young birds 
should cost them, and if the cost runs over their 
estimates, they wish to know the reason why. 

Here in this country pheasant rearing has be- 
come to some extent an industry, but it has 
never been carried on with such success that 
the birds became at all cheap. The artificial 
propagation of the European partridge has not 
up to this time been practiced in the United 
States. 

At some points in Pennsylvania and especially 
at Blooming Grove Park great success has been 
had in rearing pheasants, and .in Illinois and 
Colorado there are said to be game parks or 
farms which have been very successful, but it 
is difficult to secure on these subjects any but 
the most general information. 

On many estates in Great Britain great num- 
bers of wild pheasants are reared under condi- 
tions that are wholly natural. It is said that 
on one estate where the surroundings are espe- 
cially favorable, with large woods, good féeding 
grouhds and abundance of water, as many as 
3,500 wild-bred pheasants are shot each year out 
of a total bag of 5,000 birds. A case such as 
this is, however, exceptional, and ‘under ordi- 
nary conditions artificial breeding is almost uni- 
versal. There are farms which make it a busi- 
ness of supplying pheasant’s eggs—eggs which 
are productive—and the cost of rearing these 
birds comes back to the owner in the autumn 
when his birds go to market. The object then 
is to rear as many pheasants as possible for the 
money put into the plant, and pheasants which 
are good and strong birds. On many estates the 
rearing of birds has been so reduced to a system 
that it is treated absolutely as a commercial 
business, and in many cases is a profitable part 
of the farming on the estate. 

At such places, before the shooting season be-’ 
gins, say about the first of October, the hen 
pheasants are caught and put in a large pen and 
are kept there until the approach of the breed- 
ing season, say about the first of March. Here 
the birds are especially fed, with soft food in 
the morning, and in the evening with dry mixed 
grain. It is important that they should be well 
fed and that all the food that is offered to them 
should be consumed. 

About the first of March the hens are sepa- 
rated and are transferred to smaller pens, each 
one holding about twenty hens and five or six 
cocks. The birds’ wings are clipped so that they 

(Continued on page 792.) 
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The Capture of the Big Shark. 


On a bitter cold day in January last I was 
snugly ensconced in a ducking blind away down 
on the eastern shore of Virginia, mighty nigh, 
as my guide remarked, “de las’ steppin’ off place” 
on bleak Cape Charles. The wind was whistling 
out of the northwest with a sting and an occas- 
ional flurry of snow that made one long for the 
comfort of the old box stove in the ducking 
shanty a few miles away; but I was after the 
seductive but wary broadbill that frequent those 
lonely shores in the winter time and—cold or no 
cold—intented to have some. 

Nibbling tenderly at my frozen luncheon, while 
keeping a sharp but watery eye out for a possi- 
ble shot, I was rather surprised to hear Joe, my 
guide, in his soft Southern voice drawl out on 
the frosty air: “Yas, sah! I done tole yo’ whar 


man friend, Thomas O’Kane, Jr., to join our 
forces, and it was lucky we did so, since it was 
upon his own private hook that the great shark, 
of which I am going to write, was eventually 
taken. 

The evening of the second day of August 
found our trio boarding the midnight train for 


Cheriton, Va. About five the next morning we 
were told that “Dis yere next stop, Cheriton, 
sah! Dere’s whar you-all gets off,” and off we 
got, thankful to climb into the waiting bus that 
was to convey us to the home of our guides at 
Oyster, Va. A jolly reunion and a jollier meal 
followed our arrival, after which a rush was 
made for Captain Will’s fine power boat, and 
when guns and provisions had been stowed away 
we churned for our home destination, the duck- 
ing shanty, down the bay. \ 
On arrival city clothes were exchanged for 


ing hooks attached to chains and heavy sea lines 
strewn on the seats and flooring, ready, as it 
seemed to me, to jump and jab themselves into 
any and everything. I stepped gingerly around 
the nearest hook and settled) myself down to 
enjoy every detail. The cheery voice of Joe, as 
he hoisted the sail, and the rattle and swish of 
canvas and gear were like music to my ears as 
the smart old boat got under way and heeled to 
the breeze. A spin of perhaps a mile, and up 
in the wind she came. Splash went the mud 
hook, and we were just abeam of “dat ar old 
red buoy ’way ova yander.” 

The big hooks were baited with splendid weak- 
fish, two or more to each hook, dropped over in 
forty feet of swift-running tide water, and the 
big sharks were invited to come along and have 
some and welcome. For quite a while [ really 
expected a tremendous yank at any moment, but 





The Jack Curlew Blind. 


yo’ kin hab good gunnin’ down yere widout 
freezin’ to death as dis yere is. Pack up dat 
ar ole gun ob yo’s an’ mosey long down dis yere 
way long "bout, say, de fust week cum naixt 
August, an’ tuk a whack at dem big jack curlew 
birds an’ de yaller laigs and black bres’ plover 
an’ willets; right smart lot dem big birds yere. 
An’ den, good lan’, dat shark fishin’! Whoof! 
Dat’s de time; dat’s de sho’ ’nuff time for all 
de wild ’citement you folks want. See that ar 
ole red buoy way ova yander? Yas, sah; dat’s 
de one right on de aidge o’ de channel. Dat’s 
de place whar de ole he-debbils run on de flood 
tide. Lan’ sakes! ’Long dis yere boat, I reckon; 
some a sight longer maybe, an’ dey’s shore ’nuff 
pizen-wicked; ’deed dey is—Lordy! I done 
tackle many a One in ma day. I knows what 
ley is.” 

Well, thought I, blowing on my almost frozen 
fingers, that certainly sounds good to me. Later, 
finding that Joe had not exaggerated the pros- 
pects for really excellent sport, on my return 
home I sought out my old gunning chum, Dr. 
Charles C. Halgren, of New York, who eagerly’ 
agreed to take a chance, and we laid our plans 
accordingly. We also invited a devoted sports- 


ON THE CAPE CHARLES GROUNDS. 


shooting rigs, and all hands were soon off for 
the curlew blinds. The day, however, was much 
too warm and the hour too advanced for good 
shooting, but I managed to kill enough jacks to 
convince me that so far at least Joe had told 
me no fairy tale that cold winter’s day. 

Poling back to the house at noon—for dinner 
and to rest awhile—I found the others enthu- 
siastic over the prospects, and it was with a 
great sigh of, contentment that I sat down in 
my old rocking chair. Ah, me, how good it 
seemed to be again under that hospitable roof 
after all that strenuous activity; to stretch one’s 
aching limbs in solid comfort, and to recall the 
memories of the famous days spent on the bay— 
days when the brant and geese and broadbills 
gave us sport that kings might envy and never 
enjoy, and I was rapidly falling into a delicious 
retrospection, oblivious of my immediate sur- 
roundings, when someone shouted, “Hey, there! 
Wake up! No snoozin’! All aboard for the 
batteau and the sharks.” 

With a start I collected my wandering wits 
and joined the boys as they poled their way down 
channel to the waiting batteau. Climbing over 
the rail I viewed with wonder many fierce look- 


The Shark and Its Captors, 


nothing happened, and at length I sought the 
comfort offered by a pile of oilskins and canvas 
jackets ‘next to the centerboard, and lazily 
stretching myself out I watched with sleepy 
eyes my old chums as, with pipes aglow, they 
fished and whispered of sharks and their savage 
ways. 

I was suddenly and most violently awakened 
to the startling fact that my line was whizzing 
like a mad thing over the rail, fairly humming 
a song as it flew, and they tell me that for a 
man of my age I exhibited remarkable agility 
for two or three seconds’ time, trying to catch 
that elusive line. Judging from the way my 
poor back ached the next morning they may have 
been right. 

I finally seized the line and had a great time 
hauling and jerking and bracing, until at last 
I brought to the surface—plunging and fighting 
mad—a baby blue-fin shark, about four feet long, 
but 400 in ferocity, and then had to pose while 
the cameras clicked in happy unison. After such 
a good beginning it looked as though something 
in the way of a big one was due. 

I. was making my way back to the oilskin 
couch when crash, smash, bang, sounded in my 
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startled ears, and down with an uproar of yells 
and confusion Tom fell from his stand on the 
seat in the stern, his arms stretched straight out, 
rigid as iron bars with the sudden strain, but 
game as a pebble. He held the line, burning its 
way through his fingers as with mad haste we 
jumped to his aid. “Doc” and Joe got to him, 
but I fell, mixed up in the oilskins, gear or 
_other tackle, but I grabbed the rifle, and kick- 
ing myself free sprang’ to the rail. 

What a fight was or! At last the very hope 
and wish of all those days was really gratified, 
and the men, grim, with pale set faces and blaz- 
ing eyes braced back on that line to do or die. 

“Hold hard, boys! H-o-l-d him ha-rd! Steady, 
Doc; ste-a-dy, for heaven’s sake! Give him no 
slack; hang to him.” In perfect unison those 
game men stood braced and solid, every muscle 
tense, swinging and lurching to the vast unseen 
power below that moved them, but gained not 
an inch. Slowly they drew the monster in until 
—it seemed an age to me—at last we saw the 
great shark’s outline, dimly swaying upward, a 
ghostly fearsome shape, so big and long and 
startling in its appearance of awful strength 
that involuntarily the rifle came to my shoulder 
and my nerves cried out aloud. Breaking through 
the swirl of foaming water the great dorsal fin 
and huge spotted back gleamed in the sun. An 
instant more and crash against the boat’s side 
struck the monstrous head, and its fang-like 
teeth snapped and ripped, and the awful jaws 
closed with sickening force. The sinewy arms 
held, and with horror, fear, glee, pluck and above 
all mad exultation on every grim face, I heard 
above the din, as in a dream, “Shoot, man!” 
The rifle in my shaking hands rang out. The 
waters churned with the last sweep of the power- 
ful tail, the great head went slowly down, and 
the body rolled easily on its side to rise and 
fall as gently as the velvet sea weed in the tide. 
All that savage, fearful strength was gone; that 
wild ferocity gone in an instant with the pres- 
sure of a finger. 

So calm and peaceful now that with wonder- 
ing eyes we stood breathless, watching, unable 
for the moment to realize that the fight was won. 
But in a flash the reaction came; the relief, to 
be able to sit down, to yell our loudest, and to 
hug each other and slap game old Tom on the 
back, and to shake hands with modest Joe and 
to hear his soft voice: 

“*Deed, I tole yo so. Des yere ole he deb- 
bils pizen savage; ‘deed dey is.” 

It was joy enough for everyone. 
not go fishing for such as he. 

Sail was hoisted and our prize towed proudly 
home to be hauled ashore and gloated over and 
wondered at and pictured to our hearts’ content, 
to show for years to come the victory we had 
won over the tiger of the seas. 

JosrepH E. JAMESON. 


Who would 





The Anglers’ Casting Club of Chicage. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Nov. 1—Editor Forest .and 
Stream: I sent you the general averages of 
scores made at our club contests during the sea- 
con of 1910 and find I have made one error by 
crediting L. N. Place with only 98.02 instead of 
98.20, which is his correct score. Mr. Place is 
entitled to second place and J. T. Hartley drops 
to third place with his score of 98.07. 

E. M. Town, Sec’y. 
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Week-End Rambles. 


Ill.—Her First Big Trout. 


THE memory of the big trout you lost or the 
two or three the other fellow captured, under 
your very nose, and his flushed face and tri- 
umphant glance when he chanced to look in 
your direction during the struggle, will outlive 
the remembrances of a hundred successes. You 
may .return home tired, hungry and elated with 
your trip in spite of an empty creel, fully re- 
solved to forget your misfortune; to literally 
bury it in work, which, for the time being has 
been robbed of its dread monotony by the clear, 
buoyant air of the trout stream, but sooner or 
later, when the brain begins to fag, recurring 
recollections of this big one or that -fisher- 
man’s catch will kindle a mysterious, impelling 
fervency which in the end will move you to 
return to the haunts of the trout. 

That there were big trout in the upper 
reaches of the long northeast branch of the 
Susquehanna had been proven and an ever- 
present desire to do battle with one of the 
superb creatures prompted our return to that 
region. A week’s rain had changed the char- 
acter of the stream. The water was clear, but 
the prolonged downpour had swelled the creek 
from bank to bank, and increased the current 
far beyond its normal velocity. The sky was 
overcast and threatening, and taken altogether, 
conditions were exactly the opposite of the 
clear, bright day of our previous trip, which 
had held out so much of promise yet proved so 
devoid of results. 

The Susquehanna valley was redolent with 
verdant freshness. The atmosphere was pure 
and wholesome, but throughout our walk I 
feared a sudden change that would react on the 
fishing, for I believe the trout are peculiarly 
susceptible to atn¥@spherical conditions. 

In strict observance of the fly-caster’s golden 
rule—dark flies. for light days and light flies 
for dark days—we commenced fishing with light 
flies. To my surprise trout rose at nearly every 
cast, especially for one of those gaudy, nameless 
freaks fishermen persist in buying without rea- 
son or justification, and which I had determined 
to experiment with. 

Sportsmen who have the welfare of fishing 
at heart should refrain from taking trout until 
they have attained a length of at least eight 
inches and have had a chance to spawn and de- 
velop their fighting ability. The little fellows 
were so persistent that we soon discarded light 
flies for the coachman and _ silver-doctor, two 
of the best lures for all-around trout fishing, 
in the hope that they would prove less attrac- 
tive: Because we had used these flies on our 
previous unsuccessful trip, My Lady was some- 
what skeptical as to their merits, but she had 
yet to learn in the-great school of practical ex- 
perience many minor things pertaining to trout 
fishing. Old Abe Ball once described trout to 
My Lady as “fish critters with cussed unsartin’ 
notions.” The truth of his homely statement was 
borne home shortly after we had changed our 
flies. Three or four hundred yards further ‘down 
the stream My Lady cast into a broad deep 
pool gouged from the gravelly bank by spring 
freshets and the water swirled and boiled with 
the sudden rush of a big square-tail, who made 
no attempt to snatch the fly. Again and again 
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she cast with the utmost care, and each time 
he playfully vaulted: over the flies. Finally My 
Lady marched indignantly away. ~ 

The trout suddenly ceased to rise. 
there was no change in the atmosphere to re- 
flect on the sport, and I was at a loss to evolve 


Obviously 


a satisfactory explanation. For two hours I 
sought to solve the riddle and was on the point 
of suggesting that we push on to town for our 
pack and proceed to our former campsite, when 
a brighter ray of hope loomed up in the bushes 
ahead of us in the person of one of those in- 
corrigible village idlers that haunt the trout 
streams of a civilized country side. He was 
tall and lank. His bony hands bristled with 
coarse sandy hair and his huge feet were en- 
cased in shoes a tramp would have scorned. 
His small head, perched upon a spindle neck 
was innocent of hair except for a few scraggly, 
unkempt locks about his ears, while a wide 
mouth and a long thin nose, watery eyes and 
an old blue cotton umbrella fastened to his 
back further emphasized his striking physica: 
features and gave him a startling, malicious ap- 
pearance. 

Intent upon his fishing, the idler scarcely 
noticed our approach until we were well upon 
him. 

“What luck?” I called. 

“Wal, I most*allus gets a few when I come 
down hereabouts,” he drawled, staring at My 
Lady in open-eyed astonishment. The presence 
of a woman angler was so unusual that his 
customary sang-froid nearly deserted him, but 
under My Lady’s reassuring smile he quickly re- 
covered his composure, and bashfully tucking 
his battered hat beneath his arm, he bowed low 
in an old-fashioned curtsy, requesting that we 
inspect his catch, six brace of trout. He was 
using two silver doctors, weighted with split 
shot, and drawing them beneath the surface to 
give them the appearance of small minnows. 

Putting a good half mile between us, I put 
two silver-doctors on a nine-foot leader, and 
when we came in sight of the old mill, where 
My Lady ‘had brought the big brown to the 
surface on our previous trip, I had taken a half- 
dozen fair trout. My Lady was not so suc- 
cessful, and she hurried to the old mill pool. 
She hooked him on the first cast, and he leaped 
twice in quick succession, then circling the 
pool, dashed for the outlet, and raced down 
over a long stretch of shallow rifts. By his 
agility he,gained an advantage over My Lady 
and narrowed the question of his capture down 
to her ability to keep pace with him until he 
reached the deep pool below. 

Her predicament was a pretty one. The reel 
was paying out yard after yard of line. To 
scramble up the steep bank was an impossibil- 
ity. Her only clear course was to follow the 
creek bed. Hampered, by wet skirts, she made 
her way down the center of the channel, slip- 
ping, stumbling, while she bent every energy to 
regain her line. Once she plunged waist-deep 
in a pot hole, but plowed through it without 
losing her balance. In the pool the fish halted 
and lay close to the bottom. A quick sharp 
lift and he took to circling, then he started up 
stream, and when My Lady gave him the butt. 
he leaped from the water and landed flopping 
on the gravelly bank at her feet. 

It was a pretty ending for a day’s sport, and 
as soon as My Lady had recovered from her 
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exertions, we hurried to the express office for 


our pack and pushed on to our campsite. Over 
the camp-fire we dried our clothing and cooked 
our meal, expecting to continue fishing for an 
hour before dark, but instead we sat on a 
blanket in the firelight and talked until the dew 
forced us to seek the shelter of the tent. 

Sunday morning we were so comfortable that 
we resolved to forego our fishing plans and 
spend the day quietly in camp. 

C. S. SHAFER. 


Cuban Streams to be Stocked With Troat 


A RECENT issue of the Havana Post says: 

To Dr. Frank Menocal, the popular chief of 
the immigration department, who is a devoted 
angler, may be due the fact that many of the 
Cuban rivers are to be stocked with American 
trout that will furnish great sport for fishermen. 

On board the Hatuey, of the Cuban Navy, 
which is now in Bath, Me., being thoroughly re- 
paired, there are special tanks being constructed 
which will be loaded with the finest specimens 
of this great American finny tribe, and these will 
be brought to Cuba to accomplish the purpose of 
Dr. Menocal. 

Dr. Menocal recently visited parts of the 
Almendares River for the purpose of selecting 
a good part of that river for the purpose, and 
he selected that part which lies between Mazorra 
asylum and the Vento water works. 


Commissioner Miles’ Statement. 


THE new Commissioner of Fish and Game in 
Indiana, George W. Miles, has been misquoted 
in reference to a proposition he has made re- 
garding the fishing in that State, hence the has 
given the following statement to the press: 


There is nothing I desire so much as the good will of 
the farmers and others who, live about our lakes and 
streams, without some moral support from whom it is 
almost impossible for my department to effectually do 
its work, and it 1s their interests the proposed new law 
will be intended to serve. They are not*to be required 
to pay license fees. But there are many who go out 
from the cities to the lakes and streams every year and 
take the fish out of them without paying anything into 
the fund used to replenish them, and these are the ones 
the law will be intended to apply to. 

Nobody will be required to pay a license who does not 
fish outside the county in which he lives. Nor 
women-and children—persons under twenty-one years old 

be taxed. And one who has a hunter’s license will not 
need another to permit him to fish. 

With the money paid by the annual city visitors we 
ould establish brooderies and employ sufficient men to 

ll the lakes and streams with bass for them, so that 
their vacations would be much more enjoyable, and the 
iollar each one of them would pay to us would be the 

est money spent for his outing. And the farmers and 
ountry people would have the benefit all the year of the 
mproved fishing at no expense to themselves. - 

I have believed that such a law would meet the approval 
f{ the country people, one of whom I am. [If it will not, 
however, and will cause them to antagonize me, I will 
lrop it, for, as I have said, it is the good will and assist- 
nce of these people that I want, first of everything. I 

ould like to have them write me in regard to the matter. 


will 


Angling Books. 


Books on angling comprise a large portion of 
all those to be sold on Nov. 14-16 by the Mer- 
win-Clayton Sales Company of this city. The 
collection is a private one. Contained in it are 


a great many modern as well as old books on’ 


fishing, among them more than seventy different 
editions of Izaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler.” 
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The Black Bass eof the Illinois. 


Rock Istanp, Ill., Nov. 2—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Although comparatively unknown as 
a bait-casting region for black bass, the Illinois 
River has greater possibilities for sport of the 
highest character than many of the much adver- 
tised resorts of the States further north, to 
which the majority of the devotees of the short 


rod think they must go to get results at their 


favorite pastime. 

The bass of the Illinois are not so uncertain 
as the bass of the North, and—the spawning 
season excepted—are generally on the feed wher- 
ever along the river they may be located, and 
there is always some section, no matter what 








“ToM” IN THE SHARK’S JAWS. 


the stage of the river, where, if one can find 
their haunts, they may be caught by bait-casting. 

Casting the bait around the edges of the lily- 
pads and vegetation with which the lakes are 
all fringed and among the submerged stumps, 
trees and other cover, will produce the same 
satisfactory results as may te attained in any 
other good bass water. A weedless lure works 
to best advantage, but anyone of the many arti- 
ficial baits of all descriptions can be used suc- 
cessfully. A large carp minnow hooked through 
the eyes or mouth is perhaps the best live bait 
used to any extent in casting. Frogs and pork 
rind are also used and are as successful as arti- 
ficial bait; for the bass of these waters, while a 
little discriminating at times, as a rule seem to 
care little as to the nature of the bait offered 
so long as it looks alive and is kept in motion. 

The most deadly way of catching them with 
live bait is by the method known to the natives 
as drop-fishing, and more fish are taken in this 
manner than by all others combined. To me 
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drop-fishing is about as exciting as shooting 
tame chickens would be, for the fish caught in 
this manner has absolutely no chance. The 
method has many followers, and it is to be re- 
gretted that all of them are not natives or mar- 
ket fishermen. 

A general description of the conditions along 
the Illinois has already been given, and the drop- 
fishermen take every advantage that the condi- 
tions of the waters heretofore described possess. 

The outfit for drop-fishing consists of a natu- 
ral cane pole from fifteen to eighteen feet long, 
a heavy line about two-thirds the length of. the 
pole, and.a large hook of from 3/o to 4/o size, 
with a heavy sinker and a large float so placed 
as to keep the bait from eight to twelve inches 
below the surface of the water. The bait used 
is generally the largest chub minnow that can 
be obtained, or a young carp. It is not unusual 
to see a drop-fisherman using a carp minnow 
from five to six inches in length, the minnow 
being firmly hooked through the dorsal fin, or 
if a carp, through the tough membrane of the 
mouth or through the head just back of the eye. 
Thus equipped, the drop-fisherman is ready for 
business. 

As in fly-fishing, to follow drop-fishing suc- 
cessfully, it is necessary for two to fish together 
or to have a good pusher to hand!e the boat. 
With a partner who knows the ground and is 
able to handle the boat well, pushing it quietly 
and without unnecessarily disturbing the water, 
the fisherman stands upright in the bow of the 
boat and works the bait around the willows, 
stumps, logs and trees, reaching as far forward 
and to the side as possible with the bait, plump- 
ing it in all the likely places and being re- 
warded every little while with the strike of a 
big bass, which, when hooked—as it generally is 
on the first rush—is unceremoniously lifted into 
the boat and the search renewed for another 
victim. 

Another method of bait-fishing also much in 
vogue among the natives is with practically the 
same equipment as described for drop-fishing, 
but without the float and using a young carp. 
The carp has a habit of working up and down 
on the submerged stumps and logs, feeding on 
the vegetable growth and small aquatic life that 
live on the dead and rotten wood. By imitating 
the action of the carp when feeding in this way, 
that is, by working the bait up and down along- 
side a stump or log, the bass is caught and 
landed in the same manner as described in drop- 
fishing. The fisherman using this method is 
usually as successful as the one using the heavy 
float, although so much ground cannot be cov- 
ered in the same length of time. 

Many bass‘are also taken with angleworms, of 
which several of the largest obtainable are im- 
paled in a wriggling mass on a large hook, using 
the same equipment and fishing in the same man- 
ner as in drop-fishing. 

Another most effective and much more sports- 
manlike way of taking them is by trolling or 
skittering, using a medium size spoon or spin- 
ner and a long cane pole with a line of about 
the same length as the pole, working a’ong the 
shore of the main channel of the river under the 
cut banks, in the drifts along the edges and in 
the mouths of the open sloughs. At certain 
stages of the water very satisfactory catches of 
bass are made by trolling, generally by fisher- 
men who are not familiar with or do not care 
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for fly-fishing, or by fly-fishermen when condi- 
tions or environment are not suitable for the fly. 

It is not intended to convey the impression 
that all bait-fishermen on the Illinois use the 
coarse tackle described above. A considerable 
number of them who believe in giving the fish 
a chance use light tackle, and it is gratifying 
to note, as mentioned in the preceding article 


__on fly-fishing, that many of the natives are being 


converted to light tackle, and more notably since 
the enactment of statutes restricting the sale of 
bass, and which have changed bass fishing with 
them into a sporting proposition rather than a 
means of livelihood. 

The bulk of the bass taken for the market are 
caught with live bait by the means described, 
though many of the extremely large bass such 
as are seen in fish markets and on display in 
the windows of restaurants are caught in nets, 
hook marked and sent to the fish markets as if 
caught with hook and line. Market fishermen 
are occasionally prosecuted for netting bass, but 
with the high market price of the fish the temp- 
tation to violate the law is great. 

The quantities of bass that are taken from 
the Illinois annually by the natives and market 
fishermen are almost beyond belief to persons 
not familiar with their great numbers in the 
river. Near West Point in Fulton county, Illi- 
nois, at a point where a large drainage ditch 
and the outlet of Matanzas Lake flow into Otter 
Creek, some years I, in company with an old- 
time fishing companion, found in the eddying 
waters where the three streams joined, a school 
of large bass feeding on the minnows and 
aquatic food which were following the falling 
waters into the main channel of the river. The 
bass were working in water too deep for fly- 
fishing, and trolling was the only available way 
of reaching them. We worked that one spot 
all day and were rewarded with a catch of about 
seventy-five fish which varied in weight from 
two to four pounds. When we finally became 
so tired that we could hardly swing a pole, the 
bass were striking the spoon with the same regu- 
larity as when we began to fish in the morning. 

Some two years later while fishing in com- 
pany with another friend in the outlet of a lake 
in the same locality and under practically the 
same conditions, a very similar catch of bass 
was made by trolling. On both occasions many 
of the smaller fish were returned to the water, 
as it is my custom never to keep more fish than 
can be used, and to have kept all of such a catch 
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would have left me open to just criticism. 

To the lover of the picturesque, the Illinois 
has little in the way of scenery as compared 
with the grandeur of the upper Mississippi and 
many of the lakes of the North, and yet there 
are numerous places along the river where won- 
derful views may be enjoyed. In the southeast- 
ern part of Fulton county, opposite the mouth 
of the Sangamon River, is a point from which 


may be seen on clear days a distance of twenty 


to thirty miles, and the view of the river, in 
spite of its desolate appearance, is inspiring. 
With all its lack of the beautiful as compared 
with other waters, yet if gauged by its un- 
equalled value as a fishing ground by one who 
is a lover of the sport, whether with fly or bait, 
then indeed will the eye be satisfied. And if 
you want to fish for black bass, the big and 
lusty, always-hungry kind, then get acquainted 
with some portion of the Illinois, and once you 
know your ground you will always have a fish- 
ing account to draw against where your funds 
will never become exhausted. 
Wittarp A. SCHAEFFER. 


Tuna Club Records. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 1—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Tuna Club summer season ter- 
minated Sept. 30 and was succeeded next day 
by the winter tournament. The tournament of 
last winter was fully as successful as the sum- 
mer feature, and had the added advantage of 
being so timed as to permit thousands of tourists 
an opportunity to participate in the competition. 

The tuna record of 251 pounds made by Col. 
C. P. Morehous, of Pasadena, seems safe enough, 
as the largest ‘fish landed this season was over 
seventy-five pounds shy. Probably bigger fish 
than Morehous’ were hooked. Murphy, whose 
175-pounder leads for 1910, had no less than ten 
on that day. before he finally stopped one. There 
is no harder fish fighter or more capable heavy 
angler than the veteran Murphy. He has had a 
world of experience and is noted for quick 
finishes, but this 175!4-pounder used up two and 
a half hours of his time, fighting every minute. 

Colonel John Eldredge Stearns took the sea- 
son record swordfish, a 292-pounder, and _ be- 
lieves the swordfish is destined to supplant even 
the tuna. He says the fame of Catalina was 
established as an angling resort by the tuna, and 
is to be sustained by the swordfish. Commodore 
Conn’s 339-pounder of last year is the record. 
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The largest black sea bass ever taken was a 
436-pounder caught by L. G. Murphy several 
years ago. The record this summer was 385 
pounds, by Jesse Roberts, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Alden, of San Francisco, 
caught a 4514-pound yellowtail, the season’s rec- 
ord for light (nine-nine) tackle. W. W. Simp- 
son’s Clemente record of 1908, 6014 pounds, re- 
mains unapproached. 

The largest white sea bass landed in the sum- 
mer season was a 44-pounder taken by Benjamin 
Thaw, of Pittsburg. Several bigger ones were 
caught late in the winter tournament, one of 49% 
pounds the last day thereof by Simon Spier, of 
this city. C. H.. Harding took the record 60- 
pounder some ten years ago. 

The albacore have been scarce comparatively 
speaking, but the season for them is now ap- 
proaching. J. W. McIntyre, of Catlin, Ill, took 
the record fish, a 65-pound 3-ounce long-fin, 
the biggest landed last summer being taken by 
H. A. Ohmsen, of this city, 3714 pounds. W. N. 
McMillan: got a pair of big ones late in the 
winter tournament preceding. 

The Tuna Club, in view of the fact that some 
backsliding has been manifested in the use of 
the Three-Six tackle by those who had no other 
love for it than to get their cards and buttons 
as mementoes, has decided upon a step that will 
give those who need other inducement than their 
sportsmanship, a business reason for using 
Three-Six in their fishing. Heretofore the yel- 
lowtail has been the .only fish recognized by the 
Three-Six division. It has been decided to dis- 
continue issuance of cards and buttons by the 
Three-Six class, and to open a premium of 25 
per cent. added weight to all light tackle entries 
caught upon Three-Six. This is to apply in all 
classes recognized in the Light Tackle competi- 
tion—tuna, yellowtail, albacore and white sea 
bass. Thus a sixteen-pounder of any of these 
varieties taken upon Three-Six will earn the 
bronze button that it takes a twenty-pounder to 
earn on light tackle of the nine-thread line per- 
suasion. The taker of a 32-pound yellowtail 
upon Threée-Six will receive a go!d button, and 
a 40-pounder in the other classes; if using light 
tackle he would have to land a 40-pound yellow- 
tail, or a 50-pounder of any of the other three 
varieties. 

The Tuna Club is in better shape than ever be- 
fore. Additional sleeping rooms have been ar- 
ranged for with a view to increasing the club’s 
revenue. Epwin L. HEppERLY. 





Some News and a Little Gossip. 


THE ocean or long distance racing subject is 
likely to receive some careful attention during 
the winter, and efforts will be made by those 
interested in these contests to arrange a 
schedule, so that there shall be as little con- 
fliction as possible. This year the races came 
so frequently that all more or less suffered. 
Ocean racing appeals to many yachtsmen be- 


cause there enters into the sport an element of 
danger and success depends not only on having 
a speedy yacht, which is properly handled, but 
that yacht must be well equipped and ready for 
any emergency. It must be well manned with 
expert sailors, and navigation and seamanship 
count for more than almost anything else. 
Unfortunately few of those yachtsmen in- 
terested in this kind of sport can give up all 
their summer to the game. They are mostly 


business men and cannot get away from busi 
ness for more than one or two races, and when 
there is a continuation of such events as there 
was this year, yachtsmen have to select whicl! 
races they will enter and leave the others alone. 

First of all this year there was the race for 
motor boats from Philadelphia to Havana. 


That was started on May 21. It had taken 
some weeks to prepare the yachts for this event 
which was the longest ever attempted. It took 
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about a week for the yachts to reach Havana. 
There was a rest of a week for the yachtsmen 
there, and then it took another week for the 
race back to Atlantic City. This meant that 
those who took part in the race were away 
from their business for three weeks without 
taking into account the time spent in preparing 
for the race. Following the Havana race was 
the Bermuda contest, which this year attracted 
only two starters. Next on the schedule was 
the race of the Brooklyn Y. C. over the Cape 
May course, and that had to be declared off for 
lack of entries. This should have been started 
on July 3. At the same time smaller craft took 
part in the race to Albany and back, and this 
event filled well. It was started on Saturday 
afternoon and Monday was a holiday, so that 
yachtsmen could take part in the race and not 
neglect business. Another race that filled well 
was that to Block Island. This, too, was started 
on Saturday afternoon, and those who took part 
in it were able to get back to town by Monday 
morning. The Marblehead race came about the 
middle of July, and in this race there were only 
four starters, although valuable prizes were 
offered. This race is another that takes some 
time, and it meant at least a week’s work to 
get to Marblehead, fit out and come back. _ 

It has been suggested that some association 
be formed to encourage these cruising races, 
and then by a careful arrangement of dates and 
conditions, each event will cater to a certain 
type of vessel and each race will benefit. It 
might be arranged that the Havana race should 
be for those yachts measuring between 50 and 
100 feet. The Bermuda race can be for those 
between 4o and 60 feet, and the Marblehead 
race for those under 40 feet. The Block Island 
and Albany races do well as at present arranged, 
and with no more long distance events for 
motor boats these should always be successful. 
Those clubs wanting long distance races can 
arrange to start them early in the day and send 
the yachts over courses of such length that they 
will reach the finishing line sometime the same 
evening. Such races would undoubtedly fill well 
and help boom cruising motor boating. 





The Rhode Island Y. C. held its annual meet- 
ing last week, and.the announcement made by 
the officers that the club was out of debt was 
received joyously by the members. There are 
not many yacht clubs so happy, and the debts 
of some clubs cause much anxiety and worry. 
The usual reports were made by the committees 
and then the members proceeded to elect 
officers and committees for the coming year. 
The nominating committee failed to report a 
candidate to succeed Commodore Dunbar, and 
that officer will consequently hold over until a 
new flag officer is chosen. The following were 
elected: Vice-Commodore, Richard P. Jenks; 
Rear-Commodore, Dr. George W. Van Ben- 
schoten; Secretary and Treasurer, Frederick A. 
Barnes; Measurer, Scott C. Burlingame; House 
Committee—William B. Streeter, Chairman; 
Dr. A. C. Mair and Thomas H. Rhodes. Social 
Committee—Herbert W. Gardner, S. E. Lyons, 
W. W. Aldridge, A. N. Stedman and W. W. 
Massie. Race Committee—Frederick S. Nock, 
Chairman; George H. Smead, Lewis H. Till- 
inghast, Bradbury L. Barnes, Frank H. Sweet. 
Sub-Station Committee—Dr. Harry W. Kim- 
ball, Frederick S. Nock and George L. Spencer. 
Directors-at-Large—T. R. Goodwin and Dr. F. 
T. Rogers. Delegates to the Narragansett Bay 
Yacht Racing Association—Frederick S. Nock, 
William J. Brooks and Bradbury L. Barnes. 





Yachtsmen are already heading South. Some 
are going first to Chesapeake Bay for shooting 
and later will continue on down the coast to 
Florida and the Gulf, and their owners will get 
away from the cold weather in the North. Com- 
modore Francis M. Wilson, of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, sent his yacht Sumida to the 
Chesapeake a few days ago and will shortly 
join her there. Later the yacht will proceed 
to St. Augustine. F. C. Underwood’s steam 
yacht Alice, which has been in the Delaware 
for some time, has left for Norfolk and will be 
joined there by her owner and some friends 
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for a southern cruise. The yacht will winter in 
Florida waters. John R. Dos Passos is to go 
South on his steam yacht Gaviota. These are 
but the advance guard of the fleet of pleasure 


craft to go South. 





Now that the inter-bay trophy for catboats 
is in Eastern waters, the yachtsmen of that sec- 
tion are determined to keep it there if possible, 
despite what the Narragansett Bay or Barnegat 
Bay yachtsmen may do. Those yachtsmen are 
to build catboats this winter, but the Eastern 
men have made arrangements for so much rac- 
ing in the catboat class that it is probable that 
several boats will be built. There will next 
season be the usual series races for the cham- 

ionship of the Massachusetts Association and 
or the Inter-Bay Association pennant. The 
Quincy Y. C. is to have a series of races, and 
now the Boston Y. C. has offered prizes for a 
series. This offer was made to the Cape Cat- 
boat Association at its recent meeting by B. S. 
Permar, chairman of the regatta committee of 
the Boston Y. C. The offer was accepted. The 
series will be six races, two sailed each day for 
three days, off Hull for cups and cash prizes. 
The Catboat Association appointed F. E. Davis. 
F, F, Crane and N. S. Nickerson a committee 
to confer with the Boston Y. C. on dates, etc. 
The rules to govern these races were left with 
the association, and it was agreed that Nboats 
eligible for these races should conform to these 
requirements. 

The catboat which this series hopes and in- 
tends to develop shall be a seaworthy and 
cruising yacht of the centerboard type, strong- 
ly constructed, properly ballasted with fixed 
ballast, having good freeboard and substantial 
cabin accommodations for cruising. The inten- 
tion is to produce types of catboats free from 
all freak features, such as sharpies, catamarans, 
double hulls or other unusual types, or any 
boat fitted with bilge fins, bilge boards or other 
similar contrivances. No boat shall be admitted 
having a full blunt bow, square sides, double 
rudders, bilge or lee boards or reversed curves 
in the fore and aft lines or any unusual feature. 

The boats will race on over all measurements, 
with a time allowance of seven seconds per 
foot per mile, and the maximum length was 
limited to boats of 30 feet and not less than 22 
feet over all. The Boston Y. C. intends to offer 
three cups for the series, a first, second and 
third, and suitable cash prizes for each race. 
The cups are to be decided upon a point sys- 
tem, awarding one point for a start, one for a 
finish and one point for every boat defeated. 
A boat will lose three points for every race in 
which a start is not made. It is hoped that all 
the best catboats along the shore will take part, 
and the winner of the series will be named as 
the fastest catboat of America. 

In racing measurements it was decided that 
the rule in force for the past few seasons should 
hold for another year—the waterline length 
plus one-third of the overhangs. In connection 
with the racing measurement for 1911 the sec- 
retary was instructed to keep a record of the 
1910 racing upon the following measurements: 
Over all length, waterline length plus one-half 
the overhangs and waterline plus two-thirds the 
overhangs. . 

The officers elected were: Frank F. Crane, 
President; W. W. Arnold, Vice-President; F. E. 
Dawes, Secretary-Treasurer; A. W. Combs, I. 
M. Whittemore, Delegate to the Y. R. A., and 
F. H. Smith, and H. W. Robbins, Dinner Com- 
mittee. Ira M. Whittemore, the Delegate to 
the Y. R. A., was instructed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Y. R. A. of M. next year to vote for 
a basis of 80 per cent. for the season’s cham- 
pionship. 


Vessels Built in this Country. 


Tue Bureau of Navigation reports 127 sail 
and steam vessels of 14,020 gross tons built in 
the United States and officially numbered dur- 
ing the month of August, 1910. Of these, six 
steel steamers Of 2,243 gross tons were built 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and five steel 
steamers of 8,611 gross tons on the Great Lakes, 


‘from the new sloop Alice. 






Long Distance Racing. 


THOSE yachtsmen who like racing over long 
courses where skill as navigators enters largely 
into the contest, have had a busy season since 
last May, and for both sailing craft and for 
motor boats there have been many races. It 
is the opinion of many that there have been 
too many ocean races, and as a result, some 
have suffered because of a falling off in the 
entries. Notable instances of this were the 
Bermuda and Marblehead races. 

Ocean racing takes time, not only for the 
contest itself, but for the, preparation of the 
boats and an event like that to Havana and 
back takes at least three weeks for the race and 
getting home, without the time spent in prepar- 
ing the yacht for the voyage. 

With the exception of the Bermuda race, the 
contests for sailing craft over long courses were 
well supported. In the Bermuda race there 
were only two starters, Harold Vanderbilt’s 
Vagrant and Shiyessa IV. Vagrant won, but 
only managed to get the lead when Hamilton 
Harbor was in sight. , 

Leo. S. Herzig’s Gardenia won the race of 
the Brooklyn Y. C. over the Cape May course, 
defeating the schooner Tammany and the sloop 
Adyta. This race did not fill as well as it had 
in former years. 

The Indian Harbor Y. C. had a race from 
Greenwich to New London, getting the yachts 
there before the Harvard-Yale boat race, and 
a good fleet started. Istalena defeated Aurora 
by 21m. 30s. Avenger beat Shimna 3m. 48s., 
and Adventuress beat Eleanora 7m. 51s. 

Some forty yachts took part in the annual 
race of the New York Athletic Club through 
Long Island Sound to Block Island, and 
Wanderer IV., owned by R. B. Budd, won in 
fast time. Lambden & Morse’s raceabout 
Chinook was second, R. N. Bayler’s Interim 
third and Pilot was fourth. 

The race for the Brooklyn challenge cup, 
which takes the yachts through the Sound to 
the Vineyard Sound lightship and then back 
south of Long Island to Gravesend Bay, was 
won this year by H. L. Stone’s Waialua of the 
New Rochelle Y. C.. It was held by the New 
York Athletic Club, having been won last year 
by H. L. Jackson, Jr.’s, sloop Victory. There 
were five starters in this race and the yachts- 
men experienced all sorts of weather. Rowdy 
fihished second. 

There were nine starters in the race of the 
New Rochelle Y. C. to and around Cornfield 
Lightship and back, 140 ntiles. Windward 
finished first, having taken 33h. 39m. 30s. W. H. 
Childs’ More Joy finished only 5m. 30s. behind 
Windward and being a smaller boat, won on 
corrected time. In the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C.’s race over the same course, J. Peabody’s 
Janet finished first, but was disqualified for 
having a professional crew. This gave the race 
to H. L. Jackson, Jr.’s, Victory, with T. B. 
Bleecker’s Red Rover second. Nine yachts 
started. 

The annual race of the Rhode Island Y. C. 
to Brenton’s Reef Lightship and back was won 
by J. E. Fletcher, Jr.’s, Duchess. 

On the other side of Cape Cod there were 
some good long distance races this year and 
the’ yachtsmen were favored with fine weather. 
The Corifthian Y. C., of Marblehead, changed 
the course of the Isle of Shoals race and sent 
the yachts to Cape Elizabeth Lightship and 
back, and they came home in a strong wind, 
so that fast time was made. G. L. Batchelder’s 
fine sloop Dorello led the fleet and made the 
best actual time. She also won her class race 
The schooner race, 
in which there were four starters, was won by 
Venona with Vision second. Onda II. beat Ti- 
mandra, and the handicap races were won by 
Al Kyris and Fight. 

The Eastern Y. C. wound up its annual cruise 
with a race from Bar Harbor to Marblehead, 
and this race was won by E. Walter Clark’s 
schooner Irolita. This race is to be an annual 
fixture. : 

In the motor boat races F. D. Giles, Jr.’s, 


Elmo II. was the best winner of the season. 













































































This boat won the Marblehead race last year, 
and repeated the victory this year, beating Blue 
Peter IV. and others in a very fast race. Elmo 
II. has a 12-horsepower motor, while Blue Peter 
IV.. is fitted with a 50-60 horsepower motor and 
consequently she had to allow lots of time. 
Elmo II. won the race to Block Island of the 
New York Athletic Club, in which there were 
six starters, the race to Albany and return of 
the New York Motor Boat Club, in which there 
were twelve starters, and the race to Peeks- 


“kill and back during the motor boat carnival 


on the Hudson. 

Berneyo, owned by S. W. Granberry, won the 
race to Havana. She finished 56m. 14s. behind 
Caliph, but that boat had to allow time. Ilys was 
third and Caroline fourth. Racing back to 
Atlantic City, Caliph won and Ilys succeeded in 
beating Berneyo. Going to Havana, Caliph’s 
time was 148h. 23m. 46s.. and racing back, aided 
by the Gulf Stream current, she made the 1,200 
miles in 110h. 31m. 

Samuel Cochran’s Eronel IJ. was the winner 
of the race to Bermuda, with Yo Ho second. 
There were some other long distances races, 
but these mentioned were the most important 
of the season. 





Yacht Work at Greenport. 


A 60-FooT, raised-deck cabin cruiser is being 
built by the Greenport Basin & Construction 
Company at Greenport for William S. Creevey, 
of West Hampton, L. I. The plans were drawn 
by Whittlesey & Whittlesey, of this city. The 
yacht is well under way and a large part of the 
joiner work has been placed on board. This 
company has under construction a working 
schooner for Capt. Warren Hendrickson for 
use in the oyster trade which is 80 feet over all, 
25 feet beam and 4 feet 6 inches draft. She 
will carry a liberal sail spread and be rigged 
more like a yacht than a vessel engaged in 
trade. 

A 30-foot auxiliary yawl for a Newark yachts- 
man is being built, which is to be delivered at 
Mattapoisett next June. Experiments are being 
made with one of the Viper type of launches, 
and with a 20-foot by 43-inch hydroplane, which 
is equipped with a Ferro motor of 11 horse- 
power. So far 16% miles an hour has been 
obtained and it is thought that with more 
power 22 to 23 miles can be had, which is véry 
fast for an inexpensive craft. 

Among the yachts laid up at Greenport are: 
Auxiliary schooner Atlantic. Wilson Marshall; 
schooner Elmina, Frederick F. Brewster; 
schooner Muriel, Charles Smithers; schooner 
Katrina, James B. Ford; schooner Grampus, L. 
D. Armstrong; steam yacht Aztec, A. C. Bur- 
rage; steam yacht Christabel, Walton Ferguson; 
steam yacht Evelyn, John R. Hegeman; steam 
yacht Levanter, Wilson Marshall; sloop Wee- 
tamoe, Charles Lane Poor; sloop Onda, E. C. 
Myrick and H. H. Moulton; and the sloops 
Alana, Kalmia, Bijou, launches Thistle, Im- 
pulse, Calypso, Polly, Weetamoe II., Psi IL., 
Georgina, Green Dragon, Petrel, Insep, Squaw, 
Beldame II. and Nautilus. 


Yachts Change Hands. 


THE following transfers of yachts are reported 
through the agency of Tams, Lemoine & Crane: 

Seventy-foot twin-screw motor yacht Cynthia 
II., chartered to Edmund Randolph. 

Yawl Sylvia II., chartered for William Barclay 
Parsons to Stewart Weller. 

Motor yacht Weow, chartered for A. A. 
Gray to S. E. Hutchinson. 

Speed launch sold to W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
who used her as tender to the yacht Tarantula. 

The N:. Y. Y. C. 30-footer Carlita, sold for 
F. C. Swain to| George B. Kullenhampf, who 
will race her next summer with this class. 

Motor yacht Grayling, chartered for John 
Sherman to Lawrence Waterbury. 

Schooner yacht Shiyessa, chartered for 
Demarest Lloyd, of Boston, to George H. 
Frazier, of Philadelphia. 
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Cruising motor yacht Mao II., sold for F. L. 
Hutton, N. Y. Y. C., to a client of Stanley M. 
Seaman. 

These are reported through the office of 
Frank Bowne Jones: 

Seventy-five foot gasolene cruiser Tarpon, 
formerly the Cynthia II., chartered by the New 
York Yacht, Launch and Engine Company to 
John Aspinwall, of Newburg, N. Y., for a 
period of six months for a- southern cruise. 

Seventy-foot gasolene cruiser Vega, chartered 
by Morgan Barney to J. D. Pierson, of New- 
ark, for a short period. 

Seventy-foot gasolene cruiser, sold by 
Howard Greenley to Raymond G. Keeney, of 
Hartford, Conn. Will be fitted out for a cruise 
to Florida. 

Sixty-foot gasolene cruiser Heather (name to 
be changed to Sea Gull), sold in conjunction 
with the Gas Engine and Power and C, L. Sea- 
bury Company by Richmond Levering to Mr. 
Samuel W. Rushmore, of Plainfield, N. J. 

Forty-five foot waterline auxiliary sloop yacht 
Tanya, sold by Major J. B. Ferguson to John 
C. Breckenridge, of New York. 

Forty-six foot waterline sloop yacht Swanna- 
noa, by Stephen Loines, to Myers and Collins, 
of Greenwich, Conn. 

Buzzard’s Bay 30-footer Notos, sold by G. K. 
Benson to S. Le Roy and H. Davis Ackerly, 
of Northport, N. Y. 


New British Yachts. 


THERE is a good deal of truth in the old say- 
ing that when things look their blackest they 
begin to mend, says the Yachting World. 
Some time ago a wave of pessimism swept over 
the sport and the question was freely asked, in 
the press and elsewhere, ‘“What is the matter 
with British yachting?” We pointed out at the 
time that there was no justification for the 
gloomy forebodings expressed, as the various 
classes scheduled under the International Rules 
were as well supported as could be expected in 
the early days of a new formula, and we sug- 
gested that there was a prospect of develop- 
ment at an early date. The development that 
we anticipated has now commenced in earnest, 
and one would have to look back for a good 
many years ere an autumn could be recalled 
when building to the Y. R. A. classes was so 
brisk as it is at the present moment. 

It was only last week we intimated that Lord 
Michelham had commissioned Fife to design 
and build for him a first-class cutter and we are 
now able to announce that an order has been 
placed with the same designer for a big 
schooner. This vessel will race in the A class 
against the Yankee clipper Westward and the 
German vessels Germania and Meteor, and it is 
a matter for congratulation that England will 
no longer have to depend upon the eight-year- 
old Cicely in this international class. In most 
years the placing of orders for two heavy raters 
would be considered quite a satisfactory start 
for the building season, but there are in addition 
the 19-meter cutters already ordered to.be taken 
into account. Two of these vessels, namely 
those for Messrs. A. K. Stothert and W. Yates, 
have already been commenced at Fairlie, and the 
order for the construction of another has just 
been placed. As already announced, this last 
vessel has been designed by Mylne for Mr. W. 
P. Burton. 

Taking but a short time to construct, small rac- 
ing craft are seldom ordered before the New 
Year, but we have reason to believe that next 
sason will witness a large influx of recruits. 
Already several new boats have been ordered, 
among them being 8-meter vessels for Sir A. 
E, Orr-Ewing and Captain Orr-Ewing from the 
design of Fife, and 6-meter boats, from the 
design of Laws, for Prince Leopold of Batten- 
berg and Messrs. McMeekin and Wodehouse. 
All along the line there are indications of a 
general revival in interest, and within the next 
few years we hope to see the sport as popular 
and well patronized as it was in the early 
nineties, when the peerless Britannia was at the 
zenith of her fame. : 
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Scotland Lightship. 


UNDER authority of the Joint Resolution of 
Congress, approved March 2, 1868, a light-vessel 
was moored off Sandy Hook to temporarily 
mark the obstruction to navigation caused by 
the wreck of the steamship Scotland, according , 
to The Marine Journal. The work of remov- 
ing the wreck of the steamship Scotland was 
completed in 1870, and the Lighthouse Board 
decided that it had no authority for retaining 
the light-vessel at that point any longer without 
further Congressional authority. This authority 
was given by an Act of Congress, approved 
June 23, 1874, and an appropriation of $40,000 
was made for a lightship to replace one origi- 
nally stationed near the entrance of New York 
Harbor to mark the site of the wreck of the 
steamship Scotland. 

As the light-vessel was much needed on the 
station, and as a considerable time would neces- 
sarily elapse before one could be built, an old 
vessel, No. 23, was placed on the station on 
the evening of Sept. 10, 1874, and light-vessel 
No. 20 relieved the old light-vessel No. 23, on 
Dec. 1, 1875. Light-vessel No. 20 was con- 
tinued on the station until 1880, when she was 
relegated to the condition of a relief light- 
vessel, and light-vessel No. 7 took her place on 
this station. Light-vessel No. 7 was relieved 
on Dec. 2, 1902, by light-vessel No. 11, which 
is still maintained on the station in question. 

While the wreck of the steamship Scotland 
was an obstruction to navigation the light-vessel 
maintained to mark her position was known as 
the “Wreck of Scotland Light-vessel.” After 
the wreck had disappeared and another light- 
vessel was placed there by an Act of Congress, 
not to mark the obstruction, but as an aid to 
navigators desiring to enter the port of New 
York, the. light-vessel was known as the Scot- 
land Lightship, which name is still retained. 


Motor Boating. 


The Gnome Engine. 


THE successes of aviators recently has called 
particular attention to the Gnome engine, which 
has been used in establishing some of the best 
records, This motor comes nearer to the gaso- 
lene turbine than any other invention, and while 
it has not been applied to motor boats, some 
account of its construction will be of interest 
to motor boat men. 

The Gnome engine is the invention of M. 
Seguin, a Frenchman. It is a four-cycle revolv- 
ing combustion engine. In the ordinary sense 
it has no reciprocating parts. The crankshaft 
of the engine is so constructed that it is offset 
a distance equal to one-half of the stroke dis- 
tance. At this offset in the crankshaft are at- 
tached the connecting rods carrying the pistons. 
There are two distinct orbits or revolving units 
to this engine—one is that of the engine frame 
proper, including the crank case, cylinders, etc., 
which revolves on the larger orbit, having its 
fixed center on the main portion of the crank- 
shaft. The other unit is that of the connecting 
rods and pistons. This unit revolves and the 
center of its orbit is the offset portion on the 
crankshaft. It must not be forgotten, in order 
to get an idea of the working of this engine, 
that the crank ‘shaft, which forms the axis of 
the engine is stationary. 

In following the action of one cylinder this is 
what happens. The cylinder is fired at the top 
of the engine. The pressure of this explosion 
causes the engine to turn around as the shaft 
is stationary. After this piston has made its 
stroke by turning the engine partly around a 
cam action controlling the exhaust valves which 
are at the ends of the cylinders, opens the valve 
and allows the piston on its upward stroke to 
force the foul gas out. This exhaust valve then 
closes and the piston on its downward stroke 
allows an automatic valve in the piston, and the 
fresh gas passes from the crank base into the 
cylinder. The engine continuing around, the 
piston on its upward stroke compresses the 
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gas, which is again fired as it passes the firing 
point. 

Numbering the cylinders from one to seven, 
starting with No. 1, and counting clockwise, 
they fire in the order of 1, 3, 5, 7, 2, 4, 6 respec- 
tively as they pass the firing point, so that the 
space between each firing stroke is equal and 
consequently the torque is very steady. 

The ignition is operated by a single contact 
against a high tension distributing disk revolv- 
ing with the engine, and a single cam lifts each 
exhaust valve in turn as it passes a fixed point. 
The exhaust valves on the heads of the cylinders 
open straight into the air. There is no so- 
called carburetor, the gas being mixed by means 
of a simple air jet and gasolene spray fixed at 
the end of the hollow crank shaft. The mixture 
passes through the crank shaft into the crank 
case, after which it is taken through automatic 
valves in the pistons and then into the cylinders. 
All rocker arms, intake and exhaust valves are 
so constructed on the counter weight principle 
that such action as centrifugal force is elimi- 
nated. 

The engine is made entirely of a special com- 
position of chrome nickel steel. All parts are 
forged and machined to 1-2000th part of an inch. 
The cylinders are turned out of a solid steel 
bar, and when finished, the walls of the cylinders 
are 1.2 millimeters thick, being re-enforced by 
the radiation fins. The motor is wholly a 
French production, except that British manu- 
facturers were asked to make the special auto- 
matic machines to cut the cylinders. 


Market for Boats inj France. 


Consut JAMEs E. Dunninc, of Havre, sends 
the following report on the opportunity for 
sales of American motor boats on the French 
coast to the Daily Consular and Trade Reports: 

As was recently reported by the conculate to 
an American inquirer, the use of small motor 
boats is steadily increasing at Havre and all 
along this coast. The territory is not only 
specially adapted to the use of such craft, but 
offers supérior advantages as an importing and 
selling point. In and about Havre there are 
half a dozen thriving yacht clubs and large 
numbers of dealers who would like to get in 
touch with American manufacturers of service- 
able motors, or even of the hulls of boats them- 
selves. It is a very conservative field, changing 
slowly in any trade. This is one of the reasons 
why it is still behind some other localities ot 
inferior importance in the general use of marine 
motors, and it thus remains particularly open 
to the advances of alert exporters in the United 
States. The conviction of the consulate is that 
the potential trade in this line here is of large 
volume, and that no effort looking toward its 
development should be undertaken excepting 
on a liberal and determined basis. 

Two classes of motors are in demand here, 
the high-priced, highly-finished machine for 
pleasure boats of the most expensive class, and 
the ordinary machine for commercial use in 
fishing, water, delivery and other boats. Both 
grades are open to American invasion, in spite 
of local competition, which has been specially 
successful in high-grade motors producing great 
speéd. 

The sates of high-grade motors-and hulls 
could only be effected by entering into direct 
competition with the famous French manufac- 
turers and by putting American boats directly 
into local waters, where they could be observed. 
Exporters interested in this line might read 
with profit the report made by the consulate at 
Milan a year or two ago on the opportunity 
for American motors on the large Italian lakes. 
In that country practically none of our motors 
were in use, and both boats and motors were 
looked upon with more or less disfavor until 
the advent of a high-class cabin cruiser built in 
New Jersey and home-equipped throughout. By 
making a good appearance on the Lake of 
Como throughout a whole season, at the end 
of which it made a handsome showing in the 
annual regattas held there, this boat has been 
responsible for a very marked advance in sales 
for all grades of American motors, by no means 
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confined to the product of her own builders. 

Just how to accomplish a similar result at 
Havre it is difficult for the consulate to advise, 
since the obvious high cost of putting an ex- 
pensive boat into foreign waters and maintain- 
ing it through several seasons as an advertising 
proposition does not appeal to American manu- 
facturers, despite its absolute merits as com- 
pared with other forms of decidedly less valu- 
able publicity. Experience in several European 
countries teaches conclusively that printed ad- 
vertising, whether in catalogues, circulars, or 
magazines, is of no use in meeting the compe- 
tition of local makers who have their boats 
actually on the ground. Perhaps a reasonable 
compromise might be effected by securing a 
local agent and coming to some agreement with 
him by which he could acquire a good boat on 
specially easy terms in consideration of his 
promise to keep it in evidence under proper cir- 
cumstances and to enter it in the annual sum- 
mer regattas of this coast. 

Makers of engines only. or builders who did 
not care to go to this extent in getting their 
boats directly into the field of competition, 
might do well to secure an agent in Havre, and 
in Paris as well, who would keep sample motors 
on exhibition in his stores. Such exhibits, if 
carefully conducted, would have a good attrac- 
ting power, particularly if supplemented ky an 
intelligent follow-up campaign among indivédual 
owners of boats or those known to be inter- 
ested in the yacht clubs. Such a follow up 
would have to be done by a local agent of the 
best class, equipped with literature printed in 
the French language. Very much would de- 
pend on his personality and his personal ac- 
quaintauce and position. 

In effecting such a connection the best pro- 
cedure would dictate the visit of some re- 
sponsible representative of the American manu- 
facturer, who could study the field and the agent 
at the same time. Nothing can be done in this 
direction at Havre with catalogues or other 
printed matter of any kind whatsoever. 

The other line of motors for which there isa 
large market at Havre and the surrounding 
territory is the commercial machine, designed 
to drive ordinary boats in the harbors and 
navigable waterways, and making use of heavy 
oils if possible. This use extends to the fishing 
trade, towing in canals, watering in the port 
and harbor, and the minor coasting trade. 
Thousands of small fishing boats are in use 
here, ‘and since the low-price motor is already 
beginning to make its appearance among them, 
the inference is that the business is opening up. 

The consulate does not need to call the at- 
tention of the home trade to the method in 
which this kind of sales is developed. A study 
of any seaport town, like Portland, Me., for 
example, will show how the use of the motor on 
fishing boats and other small craft of that class 
has grown until the majority of such hulls are 
equipped with engines. Havre, still backward 
in the adoption of such machines, and where the 
fisherman has less ready money with which to 
make a purchase, offers a similar field in which 
the active exporter might find rich returns. 

Vice-Consul Beecher, of this post, who has 
made a good many careful observations upon 
the gradual opening of this business on the 
French coast, reports that a well-known firm of 
English manufacturers is about to put on the 
Havre market a motor which, he says, “can 
easily be installed upon boats of almost every 
description for fishing, coasting, or inland 
waterways. The motor will be run with heavy 
oil, much cheaper than naphtha or petrol, and 
in fishing boats, of which there are thousands 
in these waters, will enable them to increase or 
possibly double their catch by arriving without 
delay on the fishing grounds and getting rapid- 
ly back to port again, making two trips wher 
they now make one.” 


This the economical basis for a large business 
in commercial motors seems to be already es- 
tablished here, and only needs the convincing 
arguments of the clever American salesman to 
prove that the increased cost of operation will 
be more than paid for in fish brought to market. 
Such proof must be given, however, and de- 
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ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Feemerly Stawant & Bixnnzy) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Masen Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “* Designer,"’ Boston 


COX @ STEVENS 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street, - New York 
Telephomes 1375 and 1376 Bread 


GIELOW @ ORR 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished for Construction, 
Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts for Sale, 
Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels. 


52 BROADWAY Telephone 4673 Broad NEW YORK 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 163 
pages. Price, $1.00. New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, and 
Mr, Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors ie communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their. pupils. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


My Friend The Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with the 
noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. Cloth. Illustrated, 150 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest AND STREAM is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications om 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. ‘the editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: 
single copies, $3 per year; $1.50 for six months. 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Pub 
lishing Company. The paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 foe 
six months. 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—Londoa: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
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Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.2 
for six months. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Display Classified Advertising. 


Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
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tails of cost of operation furnished and sus- 
tained on demand. The field is not a quick 
buyer and deliberates carefully before taking up 
anything new. It is for this reason that the 
English firm spoken of by Vice-Consul Beecher 
is sending traveling men here, speaking French 
fluently, to visit all the fishing villages along 
the Norman coast and the trade in Havre itself. 

American makers who require specific details 
are urged to send a statement of their explicit 

_-needs to the consulate, which will gladly enter 
into as detailed a discussion as may be neces- 
sary. Catalogues might be sent to the con- 
sulate for comparison with the correspondence, 
but are useless on any other basis. Manufac- 
turers thinking of sending over boats (or en- 
gines, either) should remember that their pro- 
duct will come into direct comparison with the 
best French stock, which is noted for its high 
finish in every small detail. The consulate calls 
special attention to this item, as it is a matter 
of record that in one European country a few 
years ago an American exporter effectually ex- 
terminated the promising beginnings of a good 
trade in motor boats by placing on exhibition 
in competition with local craft some hulls of in- 
ferior workmanship. 

There is on file in the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures in Washington a list of yacht clubs and 
boat builders and dealers in Havre, supplied by 
this consulate; and at the same bureau the table 
of French tariffs can be consulted. The atten- 
tion of shippers might be called to the ad- 
vantages of Havre as a port of importation into 
France or other parts of Europe, through the 
several lines already sending ships here and by 
means of the new service about to be instituted 
between this port and Baltimore, with de- 
partures from both termini every two weeks. 





Motor Boat Men Honored. 


THE members of the Motor Boat Club of 
America last week entertained Vice-Commo- 
dore Frederick K. Burnham, at dinner, and 
during the evening presented him with a.gold 
cigarette case in appreciation of his services 
with Dixie II. in successfully defending the 
British International trophy against the Pioneer 
and other British challengers last summer off 
Larchmont. The dinner was served in the as- 
sembly room of the Automobile Club of 
America and about seventy-five members were 
present. 

One of the features of the evening was the 
presentation of a cup to Samuel Cochrane, 
owner of the power yacht Eronel II., which 
won the last motor boat race from New York 
to Bermuda. The trophy was given by a mem- 
ber of the New York Y. C., who also donated 
a cash prize of $1,000 to the winning craft. 

H. H. Melville, commodore of the Motor 
Boat Club, was the toastmaster, and presented 
the cup and the case. After this moving pic- 
tures were exhibited for the first time by the 
Vitagraph Company of America of the elimina- 
tion trial races off the Chateaux des Beaux 
Arts, the Larchmont race and the special events 
held off the Thousand Island Park, together 
with the aviation contests at Belmont Park. 

The following were present: Thomas F. 
Chesebrough, Walter L. McCorkle, John M. 
Shaw, Frederick K. Burnham, H. H. Melville, 
Franz A. Wittig, C. R. Butler, Frank Dennis, 
Samuel Cochrane, Charles E. Fosdick, Ira 
Hand, James A. Blair, Jr., Albert William 
Arthur, August Heckscher, Z. M. Heckscher, 
Henry R. Sutphen, L. Alexander, G. M. Mc- 
Cracken, J. Stuart Blackton, William T. Rock, 
John V. Rice, Harris Hammond, Morris M. 
Whitaker, Charles P. Tower, Edward S. Mac- 
Donald, Charles Francis, Du Prat White, Andre 
Bustanoby, General George F. Randolph, 
Senator James Shaw and Mr. Atkin. 


Geographically Speaking. 


THE class was being questioned on the 
cardinal points of the compass. 

“If I turn to the east-and look at the rising 
sun, what is behind me?” 
Boy—Yer shadder.—Manchester Guardian. 
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Fast Boat for Moosehead Lake. 


Fancy the Indian in his birch canoe, paddling 
across the placid waters of Moosehead Lake, 
say thirty years ago, meeting on a fine spring 
morning a swift and silent yacht of 65 feet length 
—bigger than the ships that first brought the 
white man to his native shores! 

Surely he would be a surprised Indian. It 
would be devil-magic to him, that strange craft, 
parting the pure water without oar or paddle 
to move her, says the Boston Globe. 

Time’s magic makes its changes slowly, but 
they are none the less striking, and next spring 
a yacht 65 feet in length, 10 feet 6 inches wide, 
and having a steam engine in it of 300 horse- 
power, will course its way up and down and 
across the 40°by 10 miles of Moosehead Lake. 

At is masthead will fly the commodore’s flag 
of the Moosehead Y. C., which has a fine club 
house at Kineo. Its present commodore, C. M. 
Clark, of New York, has ordered the yacht de- 
signed by a Boston firm, Swazey, Raymond & 
Page. The boat will be built near Boston, will 
proceed next spring to the Maine coast under 
her own steam, and will be shipped inland, 
probably from Searsmont, on two flat cars, from 
which she will be launched at Greenfield. 





Size and Weight of Ships. 


THE gross tonnage is arrived at by dividing 
by 100 the whole interior capacity of the ship 
(stated in cubic feet) together with her inclosed 
deck houses. Net tonnage is derived from gross 
tonnage by subtracting from the total capacity 
the spaces not used for freight or passengers. 
These two items are different from register 
measurements, says the Maritime Journal. 

Displacement is the measurement of weight 
of water which is displaced by the submerged 
portion of the ship. This varies, of course, with 
the amount of cargo aboard. For purposes of 
uniformity an artificial point is assumed as the 
ship’s mean load draft. In theory it means that 
the average amounts of coal and other stores 
are aboard, .a purely arbitrary condition. The 
only fair comparison is with all coal and stores 
aboard. Displacement is stated in tons of 2,240 
pounds. 

Register tonnage is an artificial system first 
created by Act of Parliament in 1835. It in- 
volves a long and complicated series of meas- 
urements designed to establish the cubic con- 
tents of the ship below the tonnage deck, which 
is the second from below. To this is added the 
cubic contents similarly discovered in all in- 
closed spaces above the tonnage deck. Divid- 
ing this sum by 100 gives the gross register 
tonnage. Deductions are made from the sum 
of the cubical contents after an artificial method, 
in some cases the actual area is deducted, in 
others an arbitrarily established percentage of 
the gross tonnage. From the remainder after 
these deductions the net register is derived. 


Canoeing. 
A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Central Division—Richard M. Harris, ‘415 
East avenue, Rochester, N. Y., by H. L. Crit- 
tenden; C. Fred Wolters, Jr., 58 Rowley street, 
Rochester, N. Y., by C. F. Wolters. 

Eastern Division—Dr. Francis W. Palfrey, 
88 Beacon street, Boston, Mass.; Dr. John B. 
Hawes, 2d, 295 Beacon street, Boston, Mass.; 
Dr, Hugh Cabot, 87 Marlborough street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and Nathaniel Farwell Ayer, 518 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass., all by Hermann 
Dudley Murphy. 





NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. - 
Central Division —6117, Meredith M. Watson, 
115 Trenton avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Northern Division.—6118, William Bearance, 
493 Princess street, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
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Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtares. 


Nov. 23.—Columbus (O.) G. C. 
Dec. 13.—Bergen Beach (N. Y.) 
meier, Sec’y. 
1911. 


Jan. 2.—Bergen Beach (N. 2 G. C. eighth annual 
merchandise handicap. L. H. Schortemeier, Sec’y. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Nov. 15.—Downs (Kans.) G, C. W. H. Charles, Pres. 

my, a —West , Foret ark. (Md.) G. C. Richard T. 
ollins cy, 

Nov. 24.—Grand Island (Neb.) G. C._ F. F. Kanert, Sec’y. 

Nov. 24-25.—Sikeston (Mo.) G. C. W. H. Tanner,, Sec’y. 

Nov. 30-Dec. L—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. Le Worth: 


ington, Mgr. 
Dec. Shien N. J.—Salem County R. and G. C. 
H. W. Bossler. Sec’y. 
Dec. S--Aigien (Pa.) G. C. Lloyd R. Lewis, Sec’y. 
Dec. 89,—Clinton (Ont.) G. C. 1. E. Cantelon, Sec’y. 
Dec. 16.—Pottsville (Pa.) F. & G. A. F, Coleman, Sec’y. 
Dec. 31.—Wellington, Mass,—Palefaces G. C. H. C. 
Kirkwood, Sec’y. 


L. Fisher, Sec’ 


y- 
G. C. L. H. Schorte- 


1911. 


Jan. 2.—White House, N. J.—Crescent G. C. R, C. 
Stryker, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey 
City, N. J., is fixed to be held on Nov. 20. All trap- 
shooters are welcome to attend. 


R 
In a five-man intercollegiate team contest, on Yale 
Field, New Haven, Nov. 5, the Yale team scored 445 
out of a possible 500. Princeton was second with 390. 
University of Pennsylvania, 377. High individual score, 
94, was made by George Dimock, of Yale. 


* 

Twelve contestants took part in the weekly shoot of the 
Eagle Gun Club, Nov. 5, at Manoa, Pa. Of these, D. 
Paul scored straight alone in the 10-bird handicap from 
the 30yd. mark. Pratt, McCullough and Bivens tied on 
9. Murphy, Felix and Slear, usually in the lead, tied 


on 8. 
* 


The Boyertown, Pa., Gun Club, for its annual tourna- 
ment, to be held on Saturday of this week, has provided 
a progfam of four 15-target events and six events at 20 
targets. A three-man team contest for a silver pitcher 
will be a special feature. On Dec. 31, the club will hold 
its annual live-bird shoot. 


The Newton, N. a Gun Club has fixed upon Nov. 
12 for a target shoot. Beginning at 10:30, two Jack 
Rabbit events will be shot. Seven events totaling 150 
target, $10 entrance, will comprise the afternoon pro- 
gram. High averages, $5, $3 and $2. Ship shells, etc., 
to A. B. Brickner, Newton. 


z 


Our Cincinnati correspondent writes us as follows: 
“Nothing doing at the Cincinnati Gun Club grounds on 
Nov. 5. Weather was too raw. The club will give a 
money-back shoot on Thanksgiving Day, program con- 
sisting of ten 15-target events, and a special event at 50 
targets, two strings at 15 targets each and one at 20 
targets, for a gun.” 

” ¥, 


The Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club, D. A. Wilson, secre- 
tary, will hold its annual tournament on Jan. 10 to 13, in- 
clusive, and it is the largest winter shoot held in 
Canada. “Our program, which totals up to $1,700 guaran- 
teed, is very attractive, and would be glad to mail a 
copy to any of your readers. The feature is the Grand 
Canadian Handicap of 25 birds, $700 guaranteed, $200 to 
high gun, $100 to second, and balance divided Rose 
system.” 

e 


Owing to the severe storm of last week, it was found 
to be impossible to get the grounds at Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn, in readiness for the Crescent Athletic Club’s open- 
ing shoot of the season, fixed to take place on Saturday, 
Nov. 5. The Shooting Committee, however, fixed upon 
Nov. 8, Election Day, for it. Many trophies rewarded 
the skill of the contestants. The Holiday cup was the 
main event. The first contest for the November cup wil! 
take place on the 12th inst. 

















































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


W. H. HEER 


Winner cf High Professional Average 


FOR SEASON OF 1910 


97.19% 


Highest Percentage ever made in one year. 


Remington, 


This is the first year that competitors for high professional average 
have been compelled’to compete with other contestants at the regu- 
lar tournaments held by the|Interstate Association. 


Three of the four High Professional Averages of the year were won by shooters 
using UMC Steel Lined Shells—two of these shooters used Remington Guns: 

W. H. Heer, score .9775, using UMC Steel Lined Shells and Remington gun. 

George L. Lyon, score .9665, using UMC Steel Lined Shells and Remington Pump Gun. 

Lester German, score .9648, using UMC Steel Lined Shells. 
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All First Places in Amateur Events in the Post Series were won by shooters of 


~@ STEEL LINED SHELLS 


U MC shells in the guns of amateurs have won every anaes Handicap for two years, definitely proving that 
UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Shells are different and superior to other makes—U MC are the only American 
made shells improved with a steel lining. 

High Amateurs at Single Targets, 


First 4 places won by shooters using UMC Steel Lined Shells. 
Eight out of the nine first amateurs on single targets shot UMC Steel Lined Shells. 


High Amateurs at Double Targets, 
First 3 places won by shooters using U MC Steel Lined Shells. 


High Amateurs at Singles and Doubles, 
First 3 places won by shooters using U MC Steel Lined Shells. 


UMC Steel Lined Shells in Remington Guns of professionals as well as amateurs stand first in the Interstate 
Handicap Events for 1910. 


UMC and Remington—the record making combination. 









The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. _ The Remington Arms Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City ; 





Same Ownership — Same Standard of Quality Same Management 
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manufacture of breechloading firearms, and 





Lyman Cornelius Smith, whose name is a household 
word among sportsmen and in the typewriter world, 
died in Syracuse, N. Y., on Nov. 5. The daily press 
dispatches recount that he was born at Torrington, Conn., 
March 31, 1850. He was engaged in the live stock com- 
mission business until 1875. In 1877 he took up the 
in 1890 
organized the Smith Premier Typewriter Company, of 
which he was president until it was sold to the Union 
Typewriter Company. He was a _ vice-president 
member of this company until 1903, when he resigned, 
and with. his brothers organized¢the L. C. Smith & 
Brothers Typewriter Company, and was elected its presi- 
dent. Mr. Smith was also president of the Hudson 
Portland Cement Company of Hudson, N. Y.; 
United States Transportation Company, the L. C. Smith 
Transit Company, the Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern 
Railroad Company, and the National Bank of Syracuse; 
a director of the Halcomb Steel Company, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Toledo (Ohio) Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, and Vice-President of the Board of Trustees of 
Syracuse University. In 1900 he gave to that university 
the Lyman Cornelius Smith College of Applied Science. 
He was a Chevalier Legion d’Honneur of France, a 


Thirty-second Degree Mason and a Knight Templar. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Missouri Trapshooters’ Association. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct; 25-27.—Events 1 to 5 on the 
Events 


third day was the Missouri State championship. 
6 to 9 was the Grand Missouri handicap: 


First Day, Oct. 25. 





Events: i228 45678 92 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
2 ees 19 19 18 18 19 19 19 19 18 20 
J R Elliott..... .- 19 16 17 19 20 20 18 18 19 17 
V H Greene.... -. 16.17 20 16 16 18 20 18 18 17 
Claihh. Baton. 2.25.0 es0 19 19 18 16 15 19 16 18 15 18 
C O Linderman...... 15 20 20 17 19 17 17 16 19 19 
W BB Cosbys....<c0000 19 20 17 17 17 17 19 19 16 17 
BOE MEMO osc cacteve 18 19 18 17 18 16 17 19 18 16 
BT 2h GOWET.. 5. :0\snaas 18 16 14 17 17 14 17 20 18 17 

R Sdehy:.. s..c6ae 15 16 11 14 138 14 17 10 15 14 
ee ge eee 17 18 19 18 17 18 15 17 18 19 
e W Arnold, ....0063- 19 19 19 18 19 16 19 20 18 19 
et Bray css ccecsese 19 20 19 20 17 20 19 20 20 20 
G A Schroeder....... 19 19 18 17 19 16 18 19 18 20 
Marion Shoop ....... 17 20 20 19 20 20 17 17 18 19 
ica, Novinges 5... ..<< 17 20 19 19 19 17 19 19 18 16 
J O McGuire......... 15 15 11 15 12 17 16 15 17 15 
F D Whitmore....... 17 16 17 17 19 20 19-20 18 16 
Geo Nicholi..........+ 17 16 17 19 18 19 18 16 17 16 
Me 2D. Wet Se i.sc0seses 13 17 16 19 18 18 19 18 19 17 
We: PD BrOwGs.<sccsace 18 16 19 19 20 19 18 18 18 19 
G K Mackie......:.« 16 15 1617 16 18 18 19 16 18 
= Hendricks: ....:.5 18 18 18 17 18 17 19 19 17 18 





18 17 16 20 18 19 15 18 18 17 
19 17 17 16 18 19 18 18 20 12 
18 15 17 19 18 18 15 19 17 18 
19 18 18 20 19 18 20 18 18 19 
17 17 17 18 17 19 19 19 18 19 
20 18 19 18 19 18 15 16 17 16 


O W _ McGhee.. 
W_T Jorden. 


T M_ Enhler... 
F T Lovering... 
M Thompson ........ 


OS eee 17 17 16 16 15 15 18 17 16 16 
Toward Williss ..... 17 17 19 19 19 20 18 17 19 20 
kh 1, PROMAS..+.0'005 5s 18 18 19 20 20 17 16 19 19 19 

iley Thompson ..... 18 16 18 19 20 18 18 18 17 18 
M O. Gentry......... 14 17 14 15 18 15 12 11 17 13 
Sy eS eres 1211121315 91512 8 16 
7 A -Ocmeby.;......% 17 18 18 19 17 19 18 18 19 19 
Re WA ARCS. ons se 53 18 17 18 17 16 14 14.17 16 17 
D--A -Rouner......... 15.26 20:00 46 27 3... s2 2s se 
AS NSE esis wa oicinm 19 19 20 19 19 16 17 19 17 20 
Guy Cooper. ........:. 15 1919 18 16 171313.... 
F W Bartlett......... 16 18-16 17 18 18 19 20 16 17 
J Rurtenshaw ........ .... 36-3° 12 27 13:20 «...; 
B F Veach....... . -- 18 20 17 20 15 20 










he ee ae 18 20 17 20 15 20 
TD Me ASOOE i caecs 0 56 6s sp RU ME cer ine 
WY TE WO. ce ceee, vc 5s ce cs de ae 1000 16.28 
ee TE Ss eee ae 
SSW RIED bao esS ve ee ee ic vei pe Se | Se 

Professionals: 

Gras... casos 19 19 19 17 18 20 19 19 18 19 
Fred Gilbert ......... 19 20 19 20 18 19 20 18 20 19 
WR Ceneby, o..s0%50 19 19 20 20 17 20 20 19 20 20 
Art -Msbey ho snes 20 19 18 20 20 18 18 20 17 20 
Geo Maxwell ........ 19 20 18 20 19 18 18 19 18 20 
T A Marshall... -- 19 17 18 18 20 17 20 19 19 18 
Chris Gottlieb -- 14161511181715 11... 
H_E Sherman. .. 18 16 16 19 17 19 15 18 17 17 
F E Rogers .... .. 18 18 18 19 18 20 17 19 19 17 
D Elliott .. 16 17 16 15 14 14 17 16 16 17 
H D Mermod.. -. 18 17 19 20 17 18 15 18 20 16 
WV TS Seta, 2500 sna 18 17 19 19 18 18 20 19 20 19 

Second Day, Oct. 26. 
Events: 1 2.3 4-6 6.7.3 9 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
H E Snyder.......... 18 19 18 17 18 18 17 20 16 20 
ee ee ee 16 19 17 17 17 14.17 18 11 15 
BE Soreene 6s. hiinscc 1416 141017111517 917 


-. 18 19 14 17 18 14 19 17 16 18 
- 17 18 10 15 16 161719 .. 15 





Claib Eaton ..... 
Cc Linderman. 





17 19 12 20 16 15 20 15 13 20 
1117 10 16 18131716... .. 
-1315 8 91115 813.... 
15 15 14 16 12 17 17 19 18 17 
16 13 18-16 19 17 18 19 13 20 
18 16 16 17 14 19 15 18 17 18 


and 


the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 











G A Schroeder 14 14161518 127 
Marion Shoop . 19 19161617 141 
Ira Novinger .. 16 We RiNewies 135 
F D Whitmore. 15 161815. 128 
Geo Nicholi ... so 15181315161319 1 
HE Wetzig.. occ 71916 20191715. 13 
WA OWA, 5c shac 6171318 20181617 133 
G Ky Mackie..:..6,3: 1619 1617151715191318 134 
E Hendricks ......... 14161315 15161418.... 116 
O W McGhee.........- 14 171317171518 1515.. 124 
WT JerGee ss sce csc 12 1418 1816 171517.... 123 
ce 5 ee 18 19 18 161617191816 20 141 
FT Lovering........ 13 16:15 2027 17 17:18... .. 133 
M Thompson ........ 13121115191516171417 119 
AS BP IRVIE.. nes icsese 1616 0110'S... wos 91 
Howard Williss ..... 1412 14171517161714.. 122 
e. TOINAE oo cant 16 19 17 17 18 18 13 1716 .. 135 
iley Thompson ..... 36:16: 16/33 -..53 «2. 22 18 59 
M O Gentty..:.....5 13 15 1213 15 91512.... 104 
HT Moore..,....... 921 1513 10421033... .. 93 
H A Ormsby......... 17 18 14 19 15 16 19°17 .. .. 134 
| SS See eS | Ce ee 33 
AS POEG) hevsacccs oe IT 1B 19171716 161217 = 188 
F W Bartlett... ey vi iy. | | ne 97 
B F Veach..... oo cece AG 16 10 19:20 13-18 89 
J Bauer... sce tien'-os n9e A AOEE Lace ae oO 87 
W_E Sullivan........ 16 1912 1615 141715.... 125 
B E Metzger.......... 15 19 15 18 16 16 161715 .. 132 
Professionals 


D D_ Gross 18.17 16 16 151811191418 130 
---- 18 18 19 18 18 18 16 1718 20 = 142 

--- 19 2018 19 16 1919191519 149 
--- 1719 1818 151918181617 142 
- 18 18 19 19 2019 2019 1619 152 





Art Killam 
Geo Maxwell 


T A Marshall... ;...- 20171817 201517171619 141 
BU 0S SRG osx sc 18 1415 15171818 14.... 124 
FTE ROBOTS. coon se akisee 15 18 16 17 18 1919 14... .. 136 
PD BOG. 5... sins cade 151214 8151213151217 104 
H D Mermod....... 18 19 16 19 18 2018181316 146 
We 3 GOmbb: 0 5652 oss 17 18 17 16171418161018 133 
No. 9 was at 10 pair; No. 10 was at 19yds., use of two 
berrels, 
Third Day, Oct. 27. 
. . Missouri State. Missouri Grand 
Championship. Handicap. 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 T’l. 25 25 25 25 T’l. 
H E Snyder, 21....... 15 141717 15—78 21 16 16 19—72 
JR” Bilsott, Si ecco. 16 17141114—-72 1311w 
V_ HH Greene, 18........ 15 13 13 16 15—72 19 16 19 19—73 
Claib Eaton, 19........ 16 17 16 12 15—74 16 19 19 18—72 


C D Linderman, 21.... 19 18 16 17 18—88 16 15 19 16—76 
WB. Cosby, 70... ..:. 55+ 20 15 15 17—67 


Joe Gray, 80 nck cccsex 1517171612—77 21 16 16 23—76 
NJ. Glover... sc3.tes.2+: $114:13 1622-63... 5. S08 

C TF Ranktiss.. asics 15 19.15 15 15—79 omens te 

E W Arnold, 21....... 17 17 16 19 20—89 8617 24 19 23—83 
Ban Bray Os s0 cass cee 14 16 1219 13—74 =: 118 16 16 13—63 
G A Schroeder,19..... 14 15 15 17 14—75 18 17 18 20—73 
Marion Shoop, 21 ..... 16 18 15 18 14—81 17 18 16 19—70 
ica: NOWMger |....5050005 15 1416 1514-74... .. wk 

F D Whitmore ....... 16 16 11 17 14—74 ae geet eat 

Geo Nicholi, 20........ 1717 2012 15-81 181518 18—69 
H E Wetzig, 18......; 15 16 1415 14—74 2019 16 17—72 
W A Brown,]9 ........ 1416 1419 14—77 22 18 19 17—76 
G K Mackie, 18.:...... 14 16 12 1918—79 191917 22—77 
O W McGhee, 17...... 14121615 .. 19 15 19 21—74 
W DT Forden. 87 oi. cccsc 13 13 1418 17—70 =: 118 19 18 18—74 
TM Baler Sh sscues 18 16 17 17 18—86 22 21 17 2i—81 
M Thompson, 20....... 15 15 138 11 14-68 16 21 19 17—73 


Howard Williss, 18.... 14141215 14-69 191917 14—69 
ike 13 18 141716—78 151413.. 
Riley Thompson, 21... 15 1619 19 18—79 22 18 21 19—80 
M O Gentry... . 12 15 15 12 15—69 Seas take 






H T Moore.. .. 14 812138 6—53 

H A Ormsby .. 17 14 16 16 11—75 

E W Stacey.. ..-- 15 16 16 12 18—72 

eel. viscose veer .... 18 12-16 17 14—77 oie s kee 

B F Veach, 19......... 17 18 16 18 14-83 19 20 20 20—79 
J ye Bader, 105... <6 18 1518 1416—81 1917 16 11-63 

Professionals: 

PD AD REID EG acids care 18 16 14 18 15—81 ae ge aie 
Fred Gilbert, 21........ 17 15 18 18 18—86 19 19 20 23—81 
-W R Crosby, 21.....:.. 18 1919 18 16—90 2218 19 21—80 
Art ‘Killam, 21. ......0% 13 141718 17—79 =: 118 20 18 16—74 
Geo Maxwell, 21...... 16 18 18 17 18—87 19 23 23 20—85 
T A Marshall, 20...... 17 15 18 14 18-82 21 16 18 20—75 
PB ROGers «. wckescee 16 15 14 16 16—77 ia wie an 

D: Bilott, 18. viccccsease 16 15 131611—71 13 16 16 20—65 
H D Mermod, 20...... 17 18 17 18 17—87 =—21: 16 20 18—75 
W E Grubb, 16....... 1515 91919—77 21 16 14 17—68 


The Fred Macaulay Business Men's Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J.—The Fred Macaulay Business Men’s 
Gun Ckib members had a barrel of fun at the Speedway 
traps Nov. 1, at the regular weekly shoot. The feature 
of the day was the race between Fred Macaulay and 
James Wheaton for high average gunner. Macaulay won 


.by a shade, breaking 106 targets out of a possible 125. 


His average figured 21 1-5 to Wheaton’s 21 1-7. Mac- 
aulay also broke 25 targets out of a possible 25. 

The matches between B. M. Shanley, Jr., and Peter 
Bey were interesting. They shot against each other nine 
times, and in two events they tied with 13-13 and 17-17; 
but in the total of events Bey was the victor, breaking 
133 out of 225, to Shanley’s 129 out of the same number. 


Events: 1 2-3 4.5°6 7 8°920n 
BM. Shanley, Jr......+..'2 1111 91315 18 17 15 14 18 10 
ES PaGGetieks. voc civccviesecns Bn Sch es: oe, Net esata dale e 
PEEL WBCE dicxicescets cores 12 17 13 1412 1713 15 1617 .. 
JAMES CHING 50s cc sevcnecs 12 36-20 16) 16 00 0 wes hin ees 
Fred Macaulay ........... 22 SO DOZIAD 5 occ cdeetcy oo 

Bo BRGRMIO 65. vo vids cevicee DEE 6m. bo. deren ce aes 
TE RE. osie sas tes ope te DF ie nye wb glee entg et ceme mes he 
Harty-Srith | .5 5 5. ssceshs WAETT he win N a Se real pes elk te 
William Stengel ........... NE ooo nan isa tna Oe eee Tae 
Jemes J Wheaton.......... 21 21 22 20 18 23 21... .. 


SMOKELESS. 
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Pinehurst Handicap. 


Pinenurst, N. €., Nov. 2.—Planned on new and the 
most approved lines, the fourth annual Midwinter Han- 
dicap trapshooting tournament promises to be the “big- 






gest and best” in the history of these contests, whic 


are fast building a reputation for Pinehurst, 
tanks ‘with its international golfing fame. c 
the management expresses its appreciation of the interest 
shown by a liberal increase in added money, which 
makes the sum over $1,000. when the trophies o 
connection are considered; a ‘‘classic’” American shoot 
in every meaning of the word. 
is the request coming from all quarters from men who 
Squre in national meetings of importance—winners every- 
w 


ere—the country’s best. 


The special innovation is the adoption of the Squier 
money-back plan, which is in such universal favor among 
kigh class amateurs. The regular sweepstakes will in- 
clude ten regular 20-target events on the J L 
days, and five regular 20-target events on the morning o/ 
Moneys in all these events 
will be divided according to the Rose system, 8, 5, 3, 2, 1. 
There will be an —— sweepstake with a $2 entrance, 

target event on the program. 
purse of these optional sweeps will be divided on the 
percentage system, class shooting, 40, 30, 20, 10, if over 
twenty entries; otherwise, 50, 30, 20. There will also be 
an optional sweep of $2 entrance on each the first and 
second 100 of the first and second day’s program, and in 
the first 100 of the third and fourth days’ 


the third and fourth days. 


in every 20 and 


Division of moneys by high guns. 


The Preliminary will be 100 targets, unknown angles, 
with the handicaps ranging from 16 to 23yds.; high guns. 
The added money will be $150, the number of moneys 
into which the purse will be divided to be determined 


by the number of entries. 


includes targets. The Handicap is arranged on the same 
plan as the Preliminary, the entrance fee, $20. 
trophies include splendid sterling cups to the winners 
of both the Handicap and the Preliminary, a high average 
gold medal to the leader in the regular l6yd. events 


which 
In addition, 


fered in 


“Send me a program,” 


first and second 


The 


program. 


The entrance fee of $10, 


(600 targets); silver medals for second and third and 


gold medal for the leader in the entire program of 800 
targets. The professionals will shoot for a trophy to be 
awarded for the high average in the l6yd. 
testing otherwise only for the price of targets and being 


handicapped on the same basis as the amateurs. 


The Pinehurst Gun Club will positively add $500 (and 
if there are fifty entries, $400, and 
above fifty, an additional $59), to be divided pro rata 
among the amateurs who shoot in all regular events (the 
two handicaps not included) scheduled for the four days 
of the tournament, and fai] to win’ the amount of their 
entrance money in these: events. 
will more than the total amount of this entrance (less 


price of targets) be paid a contestant. 


An extra entrance fee of $1 per day will be charged 
each amateur’ who shoots in cne or more events any 
day. This $1 per day plus the ‘‘added money,” will be 


divided pro rata amorg the amateurs. For example, 


seventy-five contestants shoot each day in one or more 
regular events, the added money would at least be $500, 
and with the $1 per day which is charged each contestant, 
there would be a grand total of $800 for the four days, 
which would be divided pro rata among the amateurs 
who shoot in all the regular scheduled events and _ fail 
to win the amount of their entrance money. b 
remenbered, however, that no contestant will be paid 
moré than the total amount of his entrance money, less 


the price of targets. 


It is confidently believed that this purse will amount 
to a sum. sufficient to cover the losses of those who 
shoot in all regular events, based on an entrance fee of 


The 


a 


events, con- 


for every ten entries 


In no case, however, 


if 


It must be 


$64 for the four days, less the price of targets ($12). 


Thus a contestant can compete in all regular events of 
the tournament, and should he prove to be out of form 
and not shoot up to expectations, his four days’ sport 


would cost him the price of targets only. 


While contestants are not guaranteed the total amount 
of their entrance money, it is reasonable to believe that 
they will receive it, as statistical data in connection 
with tournaments conducted under this system, shows 
that this purse in each instance was sufficient to cover 
the losses of those who shot in all scheduled events, and 


frequently there has been quite a surplus. In case of | 
surplus after the combined losses have been paid, it will 


be divided among the high gun amateurs who have shot 


a 


in all regular scheduled events, which, briefly summar- 


ized, creates three places for each $50 or fraction thereof 


up to 


While dates are set for Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 


and Saturday, Jan. 18, 19, 20 and 21, the Preliminary an 


Handicap on the closing days, the event will round out 
the full week, many shooters assembling even as early 
as the week previous. Other events on the season’s 
schedule include the 100 target handicap tournament for 


sterling cups to be held weekly from Jan. 30 to March 
27, inclusive. For the four best scores made in these 


events, the winner to have shot at not less than 800 
targets, a gold medal will be awarded. 


In addition, the 


program will include numerous invitation shoots for 
contributed re, and cn the firing line oo the 


season will be 


ound those who have assem 


led here 


annually for many years—a group in which good-fellow- 


ship reigns supreme. 


Hersert L. .Jittson, Sec’y. 





Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Nov. 5.—D. 


Paul was alone with 


10 


straight in the weekly shoot of the Eagle Club to-day. 
Three, Pratt, McCullough and Bivens, tied on 9. Scores: 


Ped OO. kice ccs 1212221222—10 
Pratt, 28 ....2222202222— 9 
McCull’h, 28.1121102112— 9 
Bivens, 29...2112121101— 9 


* Murphy, 30...2211011120— 8 


Felix, 30 ....2222202220— 8 


Slear, 29 ..... 2202292220— 
Redman, 28..1112011011— 
Aiman, 30 ...0201111011— 
jones ae 1100210112— 

ebbles, 28. ..1111010201— 
Thomas, 27...2100100111— 


8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 









Te BSB Pesr eee 
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WIN CHESTER 


Shotguns and Shotgun Shells 
The Red W Brand 


Outshot All Others This Season 
As They Did in 1908 and 1909 


Never Before Has a Season's Average Been Beaten in the Same Year for a Like or Greater 
Number of Shots. This Year, However, it Was Done Conclusively,a Winchester Repeat- 
ang Shotgun and Winchester Factory Loaded Shells in the Hands of a Skillful Shot Ac- 
complishing This Hitherto Unheard of Feat. The Score Made by the Red WW Combination 
Was Far Higher Than the Season's Average Figures for ‘Singles’ and, in Fact, It Was 
the Highest Recorded for This or Any Other Year, Being 


98% 


FOR 


| 4895 Targets 





E. F. FORSGARD F. G. BILLS 


This epoch-making shooting was all done in Registered tournaments at Regulation targets. E. F. Forsgard of Waco, Texas, 
is the man who did it, and a Winchester Repeating Shotgun and Winchester “Leader” and “Repeater” Shells was the combina- 
tion that he did it with. Such shooting as this shows that Winchester shells, made with Patent Corrugated Heads, a modern and 
ingenious American idea, are far superior to shells made according to foreign methods once used in the construction of Winchester 
shells, but discarded years ago. ‘The feat also proves beyond contradiction that 


The Winchester Repeating Shotgun Is Still Supreme. 


In the contests for Season’s Average honors for ‘Singles’, a Winchester in the hands of C. G. Spencer was high over all other 
repeaters. F. G. Bills, who won the Official Season’s Average for “Double” targets, with 90%, and three others of the first ten 
shooters in this class, also used Winchester Repeating Shotguns. When it comes to shooting “Doubles”, some repeating shot- 
guts fall down hard, but the Winchester stands right up at the top, not only excelling all other repeaters, but double guns too. 


The scores for 1910 can be analyzed, dissected, separated or segregated, but the victories won and records made with Winchester 
Shotguns and Shells will still show that to get the most uniform and satisfactory results 


The Red WW Combination Is The One To Shoot. 




















































































New Yerk Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Dr. H. J. Thielman 
scored a leg on _ the Haslin cup after_a shoot-off with 
G. L. Bready. He also was high in the special shoot 
at 25 targets. -E, Eckart captured the remaining three 
events, the November cup, the club special handicap, 
and. the Schauffler cup. A high wind blew across the 
traps. A number of the club shooters were absent, field 
shooting, which accounts for the light attendance, only 
ten contestants participating. Scores: 


Haslin cup, 25 tes i 





i 5 HB. Ft. 
Dr H J Thielman.. 3 25 G W Kuchler...... 2 24 
G L Bready...... - 4 Dr De Wolfe 3, 28 
ES. Rickert ...0.22000 5 22 G J Corbett... .....< 3 22 
G M Thomson..... 3 24 P R Robinson...... 4 17 
W_B Ogden, Jr.... 


3 23 
First shoot-off: Dr. Thielman 22, G. L. Bready 22. 
Second shoot-off: Dr. Thielman 23, G. L. Bready 22. 


November cup, nani, 25 targets: 


TORRES. sswenen sk Gy Corbett.....0...2 3 22 
Dr De Wolfe........ 3 24 Dr H Thielman.. 2 22 
G L Bready......... 4 22 G W Kuchler...... 2 22 
G M Thomson...... 3 23 W B Ogden, Jr..... 3 19 
P R Robinson...... 4 22 
Club special, handicap, 25 targets: 
eS ee eae 4 23 G W Kuchler....... 223 
W B Ogden, Jr..... 3 23 G M Thomson...... 3 2 
FB sks nckcss 4 22 8 SE ee 5 20 
G J Corbett......0- se Dr De Wolfe....... 3 21 
Dr H J Thielman.. 2 23 P R_ Robinson..... 4 19 
Shoot-off: E. Eckart 25, W. B. Ogden, Jr., 20. 
Schauffler cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
eres 3 2 G Eh BreaOyecs.6ccss 4 20 
P R Robinson ..... 4 24 Dr H J Thielman.. 2 21 
G M Thomson...... 3 24 W B Ogden, Jr.... 3 20 
Se AOE spc cee 3 22 G W Kuchler....... 2 19 
G eae 5 20 Dr De Wolfe....... 3. 18 
Special shoot, handicap, 25 targets: 
Dr H_ J Thielman.. a ee 5 21 
MMOL 6.0.0 scene 24 P R Robinson...... 4 20 
W B Ogden, Jr..... 3 24 Dr. De Wolfe....... 3 21 
Gr Ey Bready....ccss0 4 23 G M Thomson...... 3 20 
G W Kuchler....... 3 23 ee 3 21 


Hyde Park Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—Nov. 5 was a cold day, with threaten- 
ing weather, and the attendance was small at the weekly 
shoot. A _ series of trophy events, which is to run 
through the winter, was inaugurated at this shoot, and 
Z. De Mar was the winner of a handsome silk um- 
brella on a score of 44 out of 50. Dr. Phillips gave him 
a hot race, tying in the first two strings at 30 targets 
and dropping behind only one target in the last string, 
at 20 targets. Stevenson was in third piace with 40. He 
has finally left his camp on the Miami River, and we 
expect he will be a regular attendant, until the first 
warm spring days call him back to camp for the sum- 
mer. The day was dark, ewing to the heavy, low-lying 
clouds, and only this condition can account for Dudley’s 
poor showing. Usually well up in the 90 per cent. class, 
to-day he broke only 72 per cent. Irwin also feil below 
the pace he has been going lately and got fourth place 
on 78 per cent. Holaday, a professional, was high in 
the event with 46, but was not eligible to win. He made 
high score of the afternoon, 90 out of 100. Irwin was 
second with 74 and Dudley came last with 72. Dr. 
Leightner was late in getting to the grounds, making 
his appearance as the others were preparing to leave. 
Eustis is in northern Michigan on his annual big game 
hunt. Dr. Leightner will visit in Indiana fer a little 
quail shooting as soon as the season opens.» The club 
will hold a trophy shoot each month during the winter. 
The scores: 


Trophy event, 50 targets: 





Targets: 15 15 20 
EE btchvin checkecocecddheserinessebened 14 13 19—46 
DOP PREOE | Seb i'sccssdncensse 12 14 18—44 
SI ga on55 bn o< 00500 peiies 14 12 17—43 
OS ere 12 12 16—40 
SN ns Cheah tpcpssesebes ses 11 14 11—36 
PIER inka Pig babnne vets pevebsossds'cesvansee’ 12 11 16—39 

Practice events: 

Holaday. ....02.5- 21 23—44 Wt is scisec owned 15 ..—15 
PIED. svacacstar 15 21—36 Stevenson ....... 21 ..—21 
SM ven Ssecete 14 21—35 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 6.—The regular club shoot 
cf the Hudsons was held to-day with an attendance of 
twenty-two shooters appearing on the firing line. 

The day was bright and pleasant, but a stiff northwest 
wind that was blowing across the traps made the shooting 
a little difficult, and the man that managed to keép in 
the 20 score was considered very goad, as there were 
cnly ten scores of 20 or better recorded for the morn- 
ing’s shoot; out of this total, Schortey managed to 
scratch out four of them; he also was high gun with 
79 per cent. of those who shot in all the several events 
of the day, Jack Williams hugging him pretty close, 
finishing second with 75 per cent. 

Mr. Hanford, Mr. Lane and Dr. Keller were our vis- 
itors to-day. We hope that they enjoyed themselves, and 
would be pleased to have them come over again when- 
ever they can find time. 

Dr. Groll was trying out another new gun this morn- 
ing, and after getting one 20.and two 19s at three tries 
at them, he decided that it was just the “cheese,” but 
we all know the Doctor, and will all be surprised if he 
has the same gun at the next shoot, as he has the record 
of trying out more strange guns than any other three 
members of the club. We expect to see him try out 
his famous 8-bore goose gun some day at bluerocks. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Our next shoot will be held on Nov. 20, and we invite 
all trapshooters to give us. a call. Everybody is welcome. 





Events: 3 4. 4..% 
WN say hse Moonah wa cdsaekou ens 22° 2) 36 ST 
PRET is Sense dens cree. SOP ac .¢s 
EE a S50 coenn een 1410 14 .. 
ee ee cere 8 11 15 17 
RUONOE ios 65 xcs cous 36. °U7--28- . 
RUMNAE! cisions sccecasectinssecscubens 16 17 14 15 
RMON cnet shiv eenncnes eh ca aR ee es 
Dr Keller 3 Te c6 5a 
i ee eigen? ake 
Emmons St :.. “38 38 
Dr O’Brien 19 13 17 15 
Ce Re es ee eee oo ae eee 26) Sr 36 
SEDER lca cdnne otl'e cavmeneanicee sume 2 16 20 22 23 
De Freitas oe 14415 & 15 
W_ O’Brien ee i |) ee 
EE - esti cntatiec>oscnas es 16 16 12 
PE AMON oiocnessentahe we. oe eae 
ee Ee ne eee ss ee 
WOES: Sol atunsoeemeae aPC ae. ss: 
PERE ONNE o ovcasa tA 4s seen ene oocesbes al: gen xe ae ae 
EE. 3s cnnesesbanssswtendeaeeapane “e 15 16 11 


SECRETARY. 


Mattoon Tournament. 


Oct. 25-26.—Riley Thompson, Cainesville, Mo., won the 
State championship with 87 out of 100, at the registered 
tournament of the Mattoon, [ll., Gun Club. T. N. 
Ehler won the grand Missouri handicap, 81 out of 100, 
from the 2lyds. mark. Conditions could not have been 
worse for high scores; high wind and very cold. The 
shoot was a success in every way except the weather. 
Scores: 





First Day. Second Day. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
PHIBOY, 6 siivsienseasscedeees 200 164 200 163 
IONE” an cdcowreseneeds oe ae 31 a 
POLO osc ccs sa cses eaeestes 135 
Shortridge .........+.0+ act 7 eins sin 
SPR OIES ic 55650 waanen'es see 178 200 160 
PO, vasnccsvsdoences conte 115 100 65 
CEE St eccacwosssnsperel ee 156 sae ane 
BEAMS. Sidotcdastasaceaes ae 170 200 163 
SRMOES  ock.z66bannseens oe 145 200 149 
CABO ciicsccsvavecnceeseaes 172 ie ae 
Gr ee 87 
DONE Sr iecccekiavesecmareed 69 
ee eee 7 
Kleckner ....0....08 : 24 
MOORS: a ocsweseiwasted coneus% 7 
DES Fon tcnnicevesiecdineveedegn 4 
ME isles Phin cance Srdvaiaie 10 
Professionals: 
RUE os vs ascends en daves awnely 200 186 200 183 
RMN ic vincnes sein sieecd ened 200 190 200 190 
RAN 5 2a ing sees vedo psannewrore 200 182 200 184 
SCM a:0< Dipwiac vss ie0seed 200 174 200 170 
PERRI osdaecas cs sen aasecaned 185 121 200 144 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 5.—Two 10, two 15 and one 25 
target events preceded the club contest at 25 targets. 
The latter was won by Turner with a total of 24, of which 
G6 were allowance. Sloan was second with 23, and was 
high with actual breaks, 21. 

The scores follow: 











Targets: 10 15 10 15 25 Total. 
ee ee Te erer ee 9 11 8 14 18 60 
Ro Fie insacinc cen seca te eubew ts 10 13 9 11 17 60 
MEGANE 5. cig sss cycees ateatswse 8 11 9 12 16 56 
NN cea s uae nabahicawene pens S$ 23 8 16-27 60 
COE Sow vkweiciocasd sonsete toes 9 9 10 11 16 55 
RD AMI cio vcngpaatecenesegace 5 12 10 12 15 54 
Pe MNS Soa Sin cnscane's od bo ean 4 8 10 ll 16 49 
PME ces sch cvae veecsabon totes s 7-3 2s 41 
ee a re eee 3.3.4 +2 39 
CRE 4 J aucissapaseaeeseenceenes 8 13 10 7 10 48 
IO MDE 653 <chdaneesheeeds nares 6 ll 8 14 10 49 
RHE ss cos cnpsndova sees cee 7 Fi ®B 45 
ini sckcde ss osstotaaepivesncerswe Su §< Bs 63 
MRR fonds de hsicchant pabce nae 3 11 10 1f 14 49 
ay OEE 5 05. sate eas cosediee 715 6 9 10 53 
Sl" Be IEE, nbs nc oes cep ecaness 8 12 10 8 15 49 
BK ci ssersacharaweceneasoee? 6 12 8 10 18 49 

Club shoot: 

J H Anderson, 19... 3 17 Chee 1G. sceeces ese te vee 
Mogan. 10. 5 s0<0s00<2 3 21 Deremoe; 16....... ea Oe 
Murdock, 18 ........ 4 18 Richards, 16 ..... -. 0 13 
SRIED, CUE cocscsasees 3 13 SOU sc aalsaesew . 2 
Terme TF 66s ccwes 6 24 ee eee os uO me 
O George, 16 ...... 6 20 G H Smith, 16..... o an 
H George, 16 ....... & 18 W T Smith, 16..... 9 2 
Pierce, 18 ... 3 2 B Bloch, I6 ....... .. oe 
Harkins, 16 ......... 0 15 


Marine and Field Club. 


Batu Beacu, L. I., Nov. 5.—Out of the eight contest- 
ants who participated, W. F. Pardonner was high with 
84 out of 125. Scores: 





W F Pardonner ...... W _ Taliaferro 56 

H Emanuel, Jr..... 74 CEP SE ccc ckieaasc 54 
BE Ros oh os aes 64 K M Knox.... 53 
Fh PGi sso eccn cess 56 CEBU 6. cccccdcecse 46 


The Forest anp STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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Huntington Valley Country Club. 


JenxtnTon, Pa., Nov. 5.—Three events, each having a 
cup for a prize, were shot off by the club to-day. he 
most important was event 1, the club shoot. 


Event 1, club shoot, 25 targets: 





G Lovering ........ 4 21 BUND Sinees seinenee 1 
PNA sic vies ccees 4 19 Hutchinson 4 16 
© DOVE 6.60220. 1 22 IGS vcccaness soe ae 
Lippineott 2.200006 1 2 ee CO er 4 16 


n the final scores, Butler was the winner with a 
total of 26. 


Fifteen target event: 








J W Lippincott..... 3 12 B Mellor ... 6 18 
G Lovering ........ 1 1 H P Deacon . a 
SE TE Gasa's vanes 5 13 ] Gooke, 94. ...«.<5 2 9 
Ne ROMO vets ctioshs cuss 8 14 S E Hutchinson.... 5 16 
C Lovering ......... 12 ) a ea ee re 9 18 
G W Elkins, Jr..... 7 13 oe en iek ocnes 4 13 

In the shoot-off Mellor won the cup. 

Ten-target event, S. C. Fox winner: 
RURIET Vawetcenesugne 6 3 SS nce SF 
SIN cont cctoeckies 6 7 G Lovering s » 
Fox ... 7 10 G W Elkins, Jr 8 9 
Tyler 5... a Cooke, 3d.. s § 
Lippincott .......... 6 8 utchinson . i) oe 
C LOvettae 05 vesicns 8 9 BNE, ci cua ssskiue 3 98 


Butler won the cup for grand total. 


Orlando Gun Club. 


Nov. 3.—Herewith find scores of registered shoot, held 
by the Orlando Gun Club to-day. High winds prevailed, 
which kept the boys guessing. On account of recent ac- 
cidental death of our fellow shooter and all-around good 
fellow, Fred Bell, a special memorial event of 25 targets 
was shot. 


Events: 1°23 4.5 6.7.9: 9 3 
Targets 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. 
OS oo cnc eeieus 20 17 20 19 19 18 19 19 16 20. 18 
TOE LOE? vcaicane vices 17 18 18 19 18 1619 16 2016 §=177 
J W Appleman........ 20 18 19 2018 19 19 19 1818 188 
G SCWWORe. i ocncencscs 19 18 18 18 18 161716 2019 179 
W W Baller... ..<050; 15 121717161618171519 162 
Be Re es nous 15 17 2018 2019 19 201818 184 
{ MA SETAE d's 5s. ge509'0 17 151718 151719181618 170 
ee 17 16 1918 181918171615 173 
We sey 5. ccciccns 15 16 2018 171319181717 170 
EGR sncncesecss 15 171816171818 201715 172 
Professionals: 

BE ORGS i deccccias 19 17 20 20 18 19 20 20 2018 19% 
Co Se RO ry ee 18 17 19 20 201618 201818 184 
S Be A aes cevess 19 171718 181718161918 177 
H J Donnelly........ 15 161815171615 201720 16% 
W_H Aughtry........ 13 161315151415171617 151 


Event at 25 targets: Sid Able 16, Clint Haush 10, 
Jim Whitmore 11, Mert Marker 18, Fred Riper 16. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Collegiate Rifle Shooting. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The scholastic and _col- 
legiate year has begun with promise of unusual activity 
among the rifle clubs of the various institutions, pro- 
moted by the National Rifle Association under the quasi- 
direction of the War Department and the National Board 
ior the Prémotion of Rifle Practice. Affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association and shooting under rules ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, there are now seventy- 
three clubs located in as many preparatory schools in 
different parts of the country. During the winter the 
members of these clubs will shoot for qualifications 
indoor, and in the spring will qualify on the outdoor 
ranges. 

The requirements for Junior Marksmen on the indoor 
ranges are the firing of 10 shots standing and 10 shots 
prone on the National Rifle Association gallery target, 
the distance being 50ft. Any .22cal. rifle may be used, 
barring telescopic sights. A score of not less than 38 
points in the standing position and 42 points in the prone 
position is necessary for qualification, and all members 
of school-boy clubs making these scores under the cer- 
tification of properly designated officers will receive a 
silver lapel button and be enrolled as Junior Marksman. 

The outdoor qualifications are shot at 200yds., 10 shots 
standing and 10 shots prone on the U. S. A. target “A.” 
The regulation military rifle or carbine or one viewed 
and stamped by the N. R. A., must be used in outdoor 
qualifications. A score of points standing and 40 
points prone is required, and each competitor qualifying 
receives a bronze Marksman’s medal. In addition 
each school-boy club is supplied yearly with a medal in 
a leather case for competition among members of the 
club. Those clubs who have not held their competitions 
_ do so at any time up to Dec. 31, for the year 1910, 
and may hold their contests for next year any time 
within the succeeding twelve months. 

The National Rifle Association announces that it is 
prepared to donate a silver cup as an interschool cham- 
pionship prize in any city where three cr more schools 
will co-operate to hold an annual tournament. It wil! 
also donate a bronze cup for an interclub match be- 
tween N. R. A. school clubs in connection with such 
tournaments. The following school clubs are affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association: Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind.; Columbia Military Academy, 
Columbia, Tenn.; Georgia Military Academy, Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; Harry Hillman Military Academy, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Harvard Military School, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Hancock Military Academy, San Rafael, Cal.; Kame- 
hama Manual School, Honolulu, Hawaii; Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Boonville, Mo.; Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute, London, Ky.; Los Angeles, Cal., Military Academy; 
Miami Military Institute, Germantown, O.; Mitchell 
Military School, Billerica, Mass; Montclair, N. J., Mili 
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tary Academy; Mount Tamalpais Military Academy, San 
Rafael, Cal.; Nazareth Hall Military Academy, Nazareth, 
Pa.; New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Northwestern Military Academy, Highland Park, 
[ll.; Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Sewanee, 
Tenn., Military Academy; St. John’s School, Manlius, 
N. Y.; St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis.; 
St. John’s Military School, Salina, Kans.; St. Matthew’s 
Military School, Burlingame, Cal.; Urban Academy, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Vashon Military Academy, Burton, Wash- 
ington; Wentworth Military Academy, Lexin ton, Mo.; 
West. Texas ee Academy, San Antonio, Tex.; Mor- 
ris High School, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York Git ; Manual Training High School, Erasmus Hall 
High School and. Commercial igh School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Central High School, Central Manual Training 
High School, Southern High and Manual _ Training 
School and Northeast Manual Training High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore City Mes (High School 
and Loyola High School, Baltimore, Md.; Central High 
School, Eastern High School, Western High School, 
Business High School and McKinley Manual Training 
School, Washington, D. C.; East Denver High School, 
West Denver High- School, South Denver High School 
and Manual Training High School, Denver, Colo.; Bar- 
ringer High School, Newark, N. J.; Brookline, Mass., 
High School; Charleston, W. Va., High School; Colum- 
bus, O., High School; Greensburg, Pa., High School; 
Ogden, Utah, High School; Paterson, N. J., High 
School; Saranac Lake. N. Y.. High School; Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., High School; Stamford, Conn., High 
School; Stoneham, Mass., High School; St. Peter, Minn., 
High School; Baltimore, Md., Polytechnic Institute; 
Benedictine College, Savannah, Ga.; Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia; Hamilton Institute, New York City; arist 
College, Atlanta, Ga.; Polytechnic Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn; Protestant Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia; 
University Preparatory School, Tonkawa, Okla.; Frank- 
lin School, Oakland, Col.; Public School No. 49, Balti- 
more, Md.; Portland, Me., High School Cadet Corps 
and Battalion of Cadets, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Oct. 29.—Tke following scores were shot 
at Armbruster’s Scheutzen Park, in Greenville, on Oct. 
29. All shooting was on the Standard American target 
at 46 meters. Ene weather was clear and cold, but a 
high wind was very troublesome at times: 

tr. N. Sanborn, 6mm. pistol, 415, 421; A. P. Lake, 
9mm. target revolver, 449; J. A. Baker, Jr., 6mm. pistol, 
22; J. A. Baker, Jr., 1imm. target revolver, full load 
cartridge, 424. 

Nov. 5.—I inclose the scores shot at Armbruster’s 
Schuetzen Park, in Greenville, N. J., on Saturday. The 
weather conditions were excellent, the light being espe- 
cially good. Several of the members shot on a Standard 
American target at 100 meters, 108yds., but were not will- 
ing to show their scores until they have had more 
chance to familiarize themselves with this distance: A. P. 
Lane, 9mm. target revolver, 86, 87, 90, 90, 87, 93, 88, 90; 
G. P. Sanborn, 6mm. pistol, 87, 80, 85, 82, 84, 84, 91, 85, 83, 
88; F. N. Sanborn, 6mm, pistol, 88, 88, 92, 91, 87, 90, 90, 
88, 91, 87; Dr. J. L. R. Morgan, 9mm. target, revolver, 
87, 85, $2, 84, 85; J. A. Baker, Jr., 6mm. pistol, 81, 87, 83, 
77. J. A. Baker, Jr. 


Philadelphia Rifle Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov, 5.—The weekly competitions of 
this Association were shot to-day on the Arlington range, 
Lansdowne avenue and Gedar Lane, near Llanerch, Pa. 
Scores: 

Military Match: H. A. Dill 44, 44, 48; Williamson 42, 41; 
Dr. Davis 40, 39; Dr. Given 40. 

Revolver match, 50yds.: N. Spering, 85, 81. 

Pistol match, S50yds.: H. A. Dill 90, 87, 85, 85, 84, 82; 
\Villiamson 78, 73. 


ARTIFICIAL ROE FOR BAIT IN SAR- 
DINE FISHING. 


AccorpiINnG to the British Vice-Consul at 
Nantes, France,-experiments have been carried 
out in the Bay of Biscay, some 100 miles off 
Belle Isle, by eight fishing boats under the con- 
trol of a French Government guard ship, to as- 
‘ertain whether artificial roe could in_ practice 
‘eplace cod roe as bait in sardine fishing. The 
aftificial roe under trial is made of fish refuse; 
its color is brown and it is granulated like fish 
eggs. The price of this roe, 30 francs per 100 


“kilos (about 2% cents per pound), is much 


ower than that of the Norwegian cod roe now 
most exclusively used, the cost of which 
varies from 80 to 120 francs per 100 kilos (7 to 
10% cents per pound). 

The only disadvantage of the artificial roe, 
states the .vice-consul, is that it is too heavy 
and goes too quickly to the bottom, with the 
result that it keeps the fish out of reach of the 
nets. 

The eight fishing craft engaged in the experi- 


ments have made fine catches, varying from’ 


10,000 to 15,000 fish each. A further trial is to 
be made with lighter roe, and if this is satis- 
iactory the new bait will be distributed on board 
some boats for a final test. 






FOREST AND STREAM. 





WHAT I SAW FROM MY WINDOWS. 
Continued from page 772. 

although I furnished them with several colors 
in order to see whether, like the oriole, they had 
a taste for gay colors. As far as I could tell 
they did not take a single piece of the pink 
string, and little or none of other colors. These 
cherry birds always showed a plentiful lack of 
wit in getting their string, and seemed not to 
understand the difference between a firm knot 
and a slight catch, but would tug at a piece of 
twine tied to the blind until they appeared to be 
out of breath and out of temper. 

The purple finches came frequently for hair, 
once under such suspicious circumstances that I 
give the note as I wrote it down: “May 16.— 


‘This morping I saw three beautiful male purple 


finches courting one female. They were making 
a harsh throat noise, not loud enough to be 
called either a squeak or a squeal, but a disagree- 
able hissing which seemed to be made by suck- 
ing in the breath, and somewhat resembled the 
sound of compressed air escaping through a 
small hole. One uttered a note or two, nine 
sang. The males raised their crests, stretched 
their necks, dropped their wings and paraded 
about, showing all their best points. Strange to 
say, the female at this time was collecting ma- 
terials for a nest, and the males looked on to 
see her tug and pull at stray hairs without offer- 
ing to help. They did not appear to be at all 
unfriendly to each other. Later—I have seen 
these finches again. The gentlemen are evidently 
a-wooing, but it is hard to make out the object 
of their attentions, for the lady appears to be 
mated already. They are gay gallants, but their 
morality does not appear to be of the strictest, 
as sometimes there are two males and one fe- 
male, and sometimes one male and two females 
together. Are they polygamists or polyandrists ?” 
It may be well to add that as the blinds were 
closed, all the birds were within three feet of 
me, so that I was able to hear the noise they 
made. At ten feet I think it would have been 
almost inaudible, as it seemed hardly louder than 
the noise made by pressing the air of a rubber 
ball, though higher in pitch. 

Only two days before these finches exhibited 
themselves, the Norway spruce furnished me the 
finest sight of the season. It was very early in 
the morning, and I had risen with the intention 
of “going birding’ before breakfast, when a 
noise in the tree to!d me that the birds were 
there de bonne heure. Looking through the 
blinds I saw a flock of ten or twelve small dull- 
colored birds, streaked with white and dusky, 
with light bands on the wings, and a short, 
forked tail. I knew them, but I could not be- 
lieve my eyes until I had written out a descrip- 
tion from life and carefully compared it with a 
printed description. Then there could be no 
doubt that they were pine finders. In all my 
winter drives in Maine I had never seen one 
fairly enough to be sure it was not a red-poll, 
yet here in the warm Massachusetts spring time 
this northern bird, not abundant even in Maine, 
was giving an exhibition before my window. I 
watched them for a long time as they pecked at 
the spruce buds, hanging head downward on the 
pendant sprays, or flitting from one bough to 
another with a flip of gauzy wings. “They made 
no song, but a little rasping throat noise, and an 
occasional utterance like k-k-k-kzee, rather shrill 
and harsh, hut in quality not unlike a. canary’s 
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voice.” I saw no more of them that year, but 
the next (1888) they came again as early as 
April 22 and stayed some time. May 9 I saw 
them singing “a cheerful, sweet little song, very 
contented,” my notes say. And again I find 
mention of the ear-splitting notes of a canary. 
None of these birds showed any trace of yellow 
on the wings, nor, as far as I could see at the 
distance of twenty feet and with a six and a 
half power field glass, the slightest olive tinge 
on the back. Yet I have seen mounted speci- 
mens taken in Maine in the winter with a wide 
band of yellow across the inner webs of each 
wing. On April 23 I saw a flock of the pine 
linnets feeding in a little green runlet where 
the skunk cabbage was growing. They were 
eating something, what I could not discover, 
now and then uttering a low note. A brown 
creeper, which was mounting an apple tree near 
by, seemed curious to know what they were get- 
ting, and flew down to them, where he began to 
eat also. I was much puzzled to think what 
there could have been in that place, which seed- 
eating and worm-eating birds would both agree 
to call good. Perhaps, however, the creeper only 
wanted company. : 

It is customary to think that the deep woods 
are the places to find birds, and that a city ob- 
server has no opportunities. For my own part 
I seldom find many birds far away from men, 
and some of the best notes I ever took have 
been inside of city limits. Here, if you wish 
an example, were birds which were unknown 
to me in their northern home, almost inviting 
me to observe them from my chamber window. 

FANNIE PEARSON Harpy. 


ATTACKED BY A BEAR. 


Mr. JosepH FIsHER had an exciting experi- 
ence with a female bear a few miles from 
Humbermouth last week. He was returning 
from the woods and was walking the track when 
he suddenly came upon bruin with her cubs. 
The animal snarled and rose upon her hind 
legs as if to attack him. So close was he to 
the bear that he could not have used a weapon 
had he one in his possession. With rare pres- 
ence of mind, however, he threw a bag he was 
carrying over the animal’s head and made a run 
for it. The bear was nonplused for a moment 
but quickly recovered and threw off the bag, 
running after Fisher as she did so. Seeing that 
no hope lay in flight along the track, Mr. 
Fisher rushed down the bank into the river. 
The bear did not follow him, but it was some 
hours before Fisher ventured to leave his un- 
comfortable and chilly position: He returned 
home at an early hour in the .morning, his 
clothes in ribbons and his flesh badly lacerated. 
—Western Star (Newfoundland). 


ELK STOLE THE GRAIN. 


THEFTs of oats and other grains from the 
Kingsbury camp on the west portal of the 
Laramie-Poudre tunnel were explained last 
night when watchers discovered a herd of eleven 
elk, led by a monster buck, devouring the grain. 

Will Kingsbury, who was on guard, says the 
animals are the largest he has ever seen and 
were quite tame. 

This is the -first time in recent years that elk 
have approached so near civilization, and old 
families on the Poudre say that their presence 
predicts severe winter. 

Men at work on the tunnel report deer and 
bear are numerous, and all are on the lookout 
for.a huge cinnamon bear which chased some 
of the workmen into camp recently. The bear 
is said to have taken up his headquarters near 
the tunnel two years ago.—Denver Republican. 
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; Peters Factory Loads 


A WORD TO THE WISE! 





The Hunting Season is again with us, and the sportsmen seeking the most reliable and 
effective ammunition must inevitably choose PETERS FACTORY LOADS — the kind 
that have surpassed all amateur trap-shooting records. 


PETERS SHELLS will kill deader, further 
You do not have to take our word for it—just try them. 
If you are already a user of PETERS, you do not need this advice—the chances are 


Do not be deceived nor accept a substitute. 
and oftener than any others. 


1000 to 1 you will continue to do so. 


Remember the first requisite—PETERS SHELLS. They will operate and shoot per- 


fectly in any standard make of gun. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New Orleans: 321 Magazine St. P. R. LITZKE, Manager 
San Francisee: 668-612 Howard Street. J. $. FRENCH, Manager 


Cessna AAA NORE OOIO REALE PRA IDLE ENCED EASIER SIOUOTDASINEU SILO ES I DLONEE: 


New York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
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PHEASANT AND PARTRIDGE REARING 

IN BRITAIN. 
Continued from page 778. 
cannot fly and the pens are left open at the top 
for the entrance of wild birds. Now the food 
is somewhat increased. They are given abund- 
ant green food and barley meal and prepared 
biscuit meal. About the first of April the hens 
begin to lay, forming no nests, but dropping the 
eggs here and there in the pen, usually in some 
of the shelters that have been put up for them. 
The keepers make their rounds every morning, 
picking up the eggs and keeping a record of 
them. 

If properly treated, each hen should produce 
about thirty eggs, and the first of these would be 
put under domestic hens for hatching about the 
first of May. During the interval between the 
time they are laid and the time they are put 
under their foster mothers, the eggs are kept 
in bran or moss and are not disturbed. Each 
domestic hen is expected to care for fourteen 
eggs. The hens are taken off to feed every 
morning at a particular time, and finally when 
the eggs hatch, the chicks after a brief interval 
are removed to the rearing field. This ought to 
be near to the place where the hens were setting, 
but if it is at a distance the chicks may be car- 
ried there in baskets. Coops are already stand- 
ing in the field and hens are placed in them, and 
each one is given her quota of chicks, no mat- 
ter whether they are the ones that she hatched 
or not. 

The young pheasants are fed five times a day 
during the first week and the food consists 
chiefly of a hard-boiled egg pressed through a 
fine sieve with a little biscuit meal. The utmost 
care is exercised to prevent waste, yet the ten- 
dency of the keepers seems always to over-feed 
and to waste food. It is said that this waste 


amounts to from 25 to 50 per cent. of the food 
bill. 

During the second week of their lives the 
chicks are fed four times a day and later the 
number of*feeds is reduced and the egg is re- 
placed by other foods. This is the method pur- 
sued at one of the most successful pheasant- 
rearing estates in England. Here we are told 
that each group of three keepers rears 2,000 
pheasants. The economy of rearing on a large 
scale is obvious. 

Another method is to leave the hen pheasants 
to themselves, to search for their eggs and bring 
them in, then to hatch the eggs under domestic 
hens in the usual way. 

After the young pheasant chicks have grown 
large enough to be turned loose to care for 
themselves, they must be removed from the rear- 
ing field to the cover where they are to live until 
shot. Some owners have the coops distributed 
and make the coverts the rearing fiéld, but if 
this is not thought desirable it is usually a sim- 
ple way to slip a sack under each coop at day- 
light in the morning, and then gradually driving 
the chicks on to the sack and so into the coop, 
the edges of the sack are turned up and nailed 
to the coop on all four sides, so that the young 
birds cannot get out. The coop with its con- 
tents is then lifted on to a low wagon or plat- 
form on wheels and carried wherever it may be 
necessary. Sometimes after the coops have been 
put out they may be moved short distances. 

Pheasants are subject to a variety of diseases, 
which, when once they make headway, are very 
fatal. These diseases are fully treated in vari- 
ous English works, of which Mr. Tegetmeir’s, 
Dr. Klein’s and Mr. Hutchinson’s are among the 
more important. 





Within the past few years a craze has arisen 





in this country, east and west, for the importa- 
tion of European partridge as a shooting bird. 
While it would have been wiser to have pro- 
tected our own birds and endeavored to learn 
how to breed them in captivity, rather than to 
send to foreign lands to import exotic species, 
the other plan has been chosen and it is under- 
stood that in 1908-9 over 40,000 European par- 
tridges were shipped to this country against 
about 6,200 the previous three years. It is alto- 
gether pfobable that for a time the number dis- 
tributed in the United States will increase rather 
than diminish, The European partridge, also 
called gray partridge, French partridge or Hun- 
garian partridge, is a hardy bird and affords 
good shooting. It may do very well in the 
United States. On the other Hand, its introduc- 
tion may possibly prove a great misfortune. 

In many parts of Britain, where game preserv- 
ing is carried to its greatest lengths, partridges 
are carefully protected, and efforts are made to 
increase the supply by various artificial means. 
The birds are watched and cared for by a large 
force of keepers. All vermin—by which is 
meant birds and mammals which might injure 
the partridge or its eggs—is carefully trapped 
and shot, and all eggs.from nests which are de- 
serted, or nests which are in dangerous places 
and therefore likely to be disturbed, are removed 
and put in other nests, so that, as Mr. Cornish 
says, “every sitting partridge becomes practi- 
cally a living incubator.” 

Under a system of this kind the keepers know 
the location of every partridge’s nest, know ex- 
actly when the first eggs were laid, and when 
the bird should begin to sit. The partridges 
being pretty much without enemies and being 
carefully tended all the time, hatch out and rear 
an extraordinarily large proportion of their eggs. 
A single keeper looks after the birds on about 
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goo acres, and to do this keeps him busy. The ; 
head keeper is constantly traveling about on 
horseback, receives reports from his men and 
keps himself thoroughly well informed as to 
conditions everywhere. About ten years ago a 
series of bad breeding seasons in different parts 


of England greatly reduced the stock of par- 
tridges, and it was then that English landowners 
began the experiment of trying to rear par- 


tridges artifically. In some parts of England a 

business of selling stolen partridge eggs grew @ Se A PERFECT 
up and this made matters very difficult for all BULK SMOKELESS POWDER 
landowners who desired to procure eggs for ; 

artificial hatching. ~The problem was at last 

solved by the importation of guaranteed eggs TRY IT IN 


from Hungary and these have been extensively 


used. 
With young partridges, as with the young of |- YOUR GAME LOA DS 


other gallinaceous birds, the question of food 
for the early stages of the bird life becomes a 
puzzling one, and we understand that as yet no 
satisfactory artificial substitute has been devised 
for this insect food. The old-fashioned custard, 
the yolk of hard-boiled eggs and ants’ eggs are 
still the chief dependence of him who tries to 
rear partridges. Nevertheless, as more and more 
people are constantly experimenting in this field, 
it is probable that before long the subject will 
be much better understood than it is at present. 
Even now artificial rearing has been quite suc- 
cessful and bags have been largely increased. 
This has been done chiefly by setting the eggs 
under domestic hens of moderate or small size. 


| S22 rce Sik ver can ene Be aw 


has not been thought best to leave in their 


- natural position, and to the eggs taken from E® -vou dioct shelle ar 


































































. such nests are added a certain number of im- . 
5 ported eggs. loaded with 


n When the chicks are hatched, the coops are 
0 put out in a field on which the grass has been WA L S RO D EK Pp O WDE R 
y mowed, and the grass is allowed to grow as the 

birds grow. The coops are often moved and 





; ed oe oh er per Dee: — wating, Camping Outhes, Skating, Baketal, Lacrosse snd Lwwiedvuumaioume 
3 s or the ASKING. 
= of natural food. With this treatment a very 
- large percentage of birds have been reared. Schoverlin Da & G 1 
r The following account is given of the methods : g a AN 
) in use on an estate in England—Eynsham Hall. 
Before the arrival of a ead of Hun- 302-304 Broadway New York City 
5 garian eggs all preparations are made. Small 


common hens or bantam hens ready to set have 
been secured. The boxes in which the hens set 
are without a floor, but are partly filled with 
dry earth on which some hay is laid. If a con- ' 66 Th 

e Gun That Blocks the 


signment contains a thousand eggs, one-half may 
) be set on one day and one-half the day after. 99 
! Sometimes the eggs are tested in water to see ; SEARS 
whether they are sound. A good egg’ sinks at 
: once and lies on its side. -If rather stale-it tends 
to lie with the large end somewhat raised above 
the bottom. Eggs that are spoiled float. The 
tule is to put nineteen eggs under each hen, a 
greater number than the much smaller mother 


POSITIVELY SAFE 


partridge can manage. : 

The eggs begin to, hatch after twenty-four : air naiiat 
days have passed. Sometimes, after hatching Send 10 Cents for our Large Catalogue and get a 
has begun, the eggs are put in an incubator so Beautiful Davis Guns Souvenir. 


that the litle bird may hatch out and become N.R. DAVIS @ SONS, Lock Box 707, ASSONET, MASS., U.S. A. 


dry without incurring the danger of being step- 
ped on by the hen. At this place it is common’ 
to leave two eggs under the hen and to permit | 
her to hatch them out, since a hen is not so 

likely to trample two chicks as if the number When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 
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Dependable in the long 
and the difficult shots 


The complete burning of the 
powder develops very high 
velocity. The shot is not 
jammed out of shape, but re- 
mains round, insuring good pat- 
terns and great penetration. 


Dead She 
‘Smokeless#7 


The experienced sportsmen, 
the expert trapshooters, and 
the market hunter demand their 
shells shall be loaded with 
Dead Shot. The well known 
feature of this powder, high ve- 
locity with light recoil, makes a 
decided advantage for accuracy 


The stability we guarantee. 
American 
Powder Mills 
BOSTON 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas 











Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow’’), Author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present 
work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 
when dogs are sick. The author has given especial atten- 
tion to many of the troubles which especially afflict small 
dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from lack of 
exercise and from _ over-feeding; and boys and girls 
owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth—may 
profitably study and ponder this volume. 


Contents: Importance of Nursing. Cleanliness. Out- 
of-Sorts Dam. Puppies. Diet. Other Foods. Kennel and 
Exercise. Common Ailments. Teething. Diarrhea. Con- 
vulsions. Epilepsy. _Distempter. Eczema. Need of 
Proper Care. Sour Stomach. Vermin. Canker of the 
se Mange. The Nervous System. Abscesses. Colic. 

orms. 
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REPEATING 
RIFLES 


Marlin 


Model 1893 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, 
rifled deep on the Ballard system, 
creates perfect combustion, develops 
highest velocity and hurls the bullet 
with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 

The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and 
perfectly adjusted. It never clogs. € protecting 
wall of solid steel between your head and cartridge 
keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from 
getting into action. The side ejection throws shells 
av-ay from line of sight and allows instant repeat 
shots, always. . 
Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high 
power calibres, it is a quick handling, powerful, 
accurate gun for all big game, 


Every hunter should know all the ZZazz/Zn 
characteristics. Send for our free catalog. 
Enclose 3 stamps for postage, 


Ihe Marlin Prearms G., 


27 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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FREE a 
To Shooters Only 


There are 140 pages of prac- 
tical information that every 
shooter should have - infor- 
mation regarding all Amer- 
ican rifles, shotguns, pistols, 
ammunition, reloading tools, etc —in 
the new No. 20 
IDEAL HAND BOOK 

Tells how bullet moulds are made— how 
to cast your own bullets and reload your 
shells—how to save money and do better 
shooting with less wear on your gun. 


FREE—To shooters only. Sent on receipt'of three 
stamps postage by 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


27 Willow St. New Haven, Conn. 











Building Motor Boats and 
Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 
“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete, illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors. By Charles G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 
folding drawings and 3 full-page plans. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 

The author is a builder and designer of national repu- 
tation. All the instruction given is defined and com- 
prehensive; 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most carefull 
erused by every individual who operates one. The boo 
is well worth the price asked for it. : 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


that she broods is much larger. The chicks that 
have been hatched out in the incubator should 
not be left there long after they are dried. I! 
they are left there too long their tendency is tu 
run about and not to go back under the he: 
where they belong. After the chicks have bee: 
put back under the hen, food should be throw: 
before her and she is likely to stand up and cai! 
the chicks to feed. If they do so, they have 
begun aright, and afterward if proper food is 
given them they will grow rapidly. 

The food difficulty, as has been -said, is very 
real. Various manufactured foods are not alto 
gether satisfactory, and the best food for the 
chicks is insects in some form or other. Ants’ 
eggs continue to be the mainstay of the British 
partridge rearer, notwithstanding the fact thai 
they are very expensive and very hard to get. 
The first few weeks of the life of the chicks is 
the critical time, and if they can be carried over 
that time they are likely to do well. Six weeks 
later they are taken out into the fields, the young 
being driven into the coop and kept there by a 
partition nailed to all four sides of the coop. 
Here the growing birds soon learn to take care 
of themselves, and before very long the coops 
and the foster mothers are deserted, the par- 
tridges begin to gather in coveys and the work 
of rearing this particular group is at an end. 

Another method originating on the continent 
consists in building a large circular or square 
pen six feet high, from which small side inclos- 
ures stand off, well provided with artificial cover. 
The amount of ground to be inclosed in the 
main pen should be not less than twenty-five 
or thirty square feet for each pair of birds. 
Birds kept together here may be fed once a day. 
At the approach of spring the birds begin to 
pair and often build nests in the small inside 
pens off the main inclosure. Here the hen is 
very likely to lay her eggs, perhaps not at first 
in the nest, but all about the pen, but they should 
be collected and when she begins to set, all the 
eggs that she has laid may be returned to her. 
After she has hatched out, the young must be 
fed for a short time, but in about a week may 
be allowed to go out into the fields with the 
mother and will not be seen again until the 
shooting season. 

On some estates in England the keepers go 
to the length of removing the eggs as fast as 
the partridges lay them, and substitute for them 
imitation eggs of porcelain. ‘The mother bird 
sits on these while the real eggs are being hatch- 
ed in an incubator or under a hen. When the 
eggs are ready to hatch, they are taken back to 
the partridge’s nest and substituted for the imi- 
tation eggs. Thus the eggs,of the mother bird 
are protected from all the dangers of the period 
of incubation and the natural mother cares for 
the young and raises them in her own effective 
way. 

Thousands of European partridges have al- 
ready been turned out in the United States in 
situations ranging from Southern New England 
through portions of the great plains to Califor- 
nia. In most places they are reported to have 
done very well, but these reports cover only a 
year or two. In most situations where they 
have been set free, and certainly this is true so 
far as portions of New England and Michigan 
are concerned, the birds have been looked after 
with more or less care by neighboring farmers; 
have been fed through the winter and, of course, 
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have not been shot. We are told that they have 
bred well and that their numbers have greatly 
increased. This may well enough continue so 
long as man continues to care for them, and 
they have only natural enemies to contend with, 
but it may readily enough be seen that so soon 
as the gunners of any district turn out and 
shoot the birds, in all likelihood they will very 
soon be decimated and their increase will cease. 
It may be very well that gunners should be 
taught by experience with these birds how little 
chance of survival any wild species has when 
man is continually pursuing it. 

It is evident that unless refuges are set apart 
for these birds where they shall never be mo- 
lested by man, all the money and effort that has 
been expended to restock our covers will be 
wasted. If on the other hand in each town a 
certain territory shall be set aside where the 
birds shall be absolutely protected and cared for 
by keepers, the overflow from such a territory 
will always give a certain amount of shooting 
in adjacent lands. At best, however, in thickly 
settled districts, as for example portions of New 
England and the Middle States, there never can 
be good shooting except on land that is strictly 
preserved for the use of a limited number of 
guns. In the Middle West, however, where the 
holdings of land are much larger, the shooting 
will always be much better, but even here, as 
time goes on, we may feel very sure that free 
shooting will be to a large extent abolished, and 
the average man will be obliged to content him- 
self with the game that he can find on his own 
land, while dwellers in the cities must either club 
together to hire shootings or else must go with- 
out. In other words, as time goes on, condi- 
tions so far as game and game preserving is 
concerned. will tend constantly to approach 
nearer to those existing: to-day in Great Britain. 

There, where they have perhaps the best field 
shooting in the world, the rearing of game has 
become wholly commercial. If you are invited 
to have a day or a week of shooting at some 
friend’s place, all the birds which he and his 
guests kill are gathered up, sent to market and 
sold. You may not even take away with you 
when you leave a single pair of partridges or 
pheasants, unless your host in an excess of 
generosity offers them to you as a great favor. 
This seems strange to those accustomed to 
American ways, but it is the British practice 
and no doubt in its way quite as good a method 
as ours. Moreover, it is wholly reasonable and 
can be justified by the conditions. The British 
landowner spends in -protecting, feeding and 
rearing his birds large sums of money, and it 
is but reasonable that he should endeavor to get 
this money back again. An American gunner 
who went duck shooting and on his return sold 
his canvasbacks or redheads or ruddies to mar- 
ket men would be likely to lose caste among 
his fellows if this became known, but the British 
land holder sells his birds—those killed by him- 
self and by his guests—in precisely the same 
spirit that he sells’ his fat cattle, his sheep, his 
hogs or his poultry. This is true of kings, 
dukes, earls and commoners. 

Within the past two or three years arguments 
have been advanced to show that the game laws 
in the United States should be modified so as 
to permit anyone who rears game on his place 
to sell it at any season of the year. When the 


time comes that a number of people successfully 







The “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN 


At the Post Series Tournament 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE SPECIAL MATCH 
For the ten High Professionals during 1910 


Was won by L. S. German, shooting the Parker Gun. 


Score 234 ex 250; 18 yards rise; 60 yard targets 


HIGH GENERAL AVERAGE 
All Programme Events, Including 100 Pairs 


‘The second place was won by L. S. German, shooting his Parker Gun. 


Score 960 ex 1000 shot at; 96%: 


HIGH GENERAL AVERAGE ON DOUBLES 


Second, Fred Gilbert, 178 ex 200; 892. 


Third, L. S. German, 177 ex 200; .885¢. 





The honors above mentioned were all won by entlemen shooting the PARKER GUN, 
which again conclusively proves that the PARKER GUN is the “OLD RELIABLE.” 
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PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesrooms: 32 Warren St. 
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breed game for the market, it. may be well | 


enough to modify these laws to affect the con- 
ditions then existing. At present there are per- 
haps half a dozen men in the country who rear 
deer of one kind or another, and who would be 
glad to market their surplus, but the number of 
people who do this is now so very, very small 
that laws changed as has been suggested would 
inure only to the benefit of the pot-hunter. The 
present laws harm no one, since in most States 
it is perfectly practical for anyone who rears 
deer in large numbers to obtain from the proper 
officials authority to market the flesh of the 
animals he may wish to slaughter. 





The American who wishes to rear pheasants 
or partridges must encounter all the difficulties 
met with by the British game keeper—and some 
others. 


Especially he must be on his guard against | 


the attacks of vermin, and these vermin, while 
to some extent wild birds and mammals, will 
in most places be chiefly the domestic rat and 
the domestic cat. These are continually prowl- 
ing about any place where there are young birds, 
and only tight fences and a multitude of trap; 
and snares will keep them from causing enor- 
mous loss. It is recorded that in one summer 
Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, who lives in the large 
city of Worcester, and’ who for a number of 
years was engaged in rearing ruffed grouse and 
quail from the egg, caught in his traps no less 
than seventeen skunks, and a large number of 
rats. It may also be remembered that in previ- 
ous vears domestic cats caused Dr. Hodge a 
heavy loss, and that when he killed some of 
these cats, some unspeakable person gave poison 
to the birds that Dr. Hodge was rearing. 

One who contemplates efforts in the direction 
of rearing any wild birds in confinement should 
devote much thought to the matter before he 
gets his birds. He should first of all see that 
his inclosure is so arranged that nothing can 


without his consent get in from the outside or | 


out from the inside. 
perplexing question of food, and this ought to 
be arranged for in advance, since after the young 
birds are hatched it will be too late to begin to 
consider what to feed them. Those birds that 
pass safely through the first few weeks of their 
lives may be regarded as fairly safe. At all 


Then will come the often | 





Two Clean Kills 


You know prant—shy wanderers of the lonely 
coasts—no wild fowl so bashful about coming to 
decoys, none so hard to lure within range. 

And to 
kil at that distance your gun must shoot harder 


Fifty yards is close range for brant. 


than the average. 

Lefever guns shoot a whole lot harder than 
the average. That is why the man who swings 
his Lefever on a rearing pair of brants does not 
question the result. He knows it—two clean kills. 

The reason Lefever guns kill clean and sure and 
Jar is Lefever Taper Boring. 


But that is only one of 19 exclusive advantages 


Lefever Shot Guns 


have over other makes. 

The New Lefever Gun Book tells all the 
things you surely should know before you buy a gun. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., 27 Maltbie Street, 


Syracuse, New York. 





TRAINING vs, BREAKING, 
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Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
trainin et dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, $1.60. : 
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Rhymes of The Stream and Forest 
FRANK MERTON BUCKEAND 


One of the freshest, most delightful collections of outdoor verse offered for 
many a day. They are the outpourings of a spirit which loves nature, the woods 
and streams and growing things, and appreciates its charms. 

Mr. Buckland’s verse has a charm that is at once rare and delightful. This 
book will appeal to every outdoor man or woman, and particularly to the “Brethren 
oi the Angle.” 

Its form is as attractive as its pages, closely simulating the appearance of the 
standard fly-book, printed on heavy laid paper with ornamental border designs of 
trout flies, pocket for clippings, and blank pages for copying or individual _com- 
position. ‘It is just the thing for the den, for the pocket, or for a gift to the friend 
who loves the big world out of doors. 

Postpaid, $1.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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events the chief dangers have been passed. 

It is believed that for the man sufficiently in- 
terested in this matter to actually inform him- 
self about it, more satisfaction and better re- 
sults may be had by endeavoring to breed in 
confinement our native birds rather than those 
of Europe. At the same time European birds 
are more easily to be obtained than native ones, 
although bobwhite quail may be had without 
much difficulty, and if properly cared for will 
do well and breed in small cages—not more than 
six feet square. 

Anyone who wishes to undertake this task 
must realize that unceasing vigilance is the price 
of success, that he has everything to learn, and 
for the most part must puzzle it all out for him- 
self. Nevertheless, for the man who has the 
time and the room, it is hardly possible to 
imagine..a more delightful occupation than the 
domestication of some of these wild birds. We 
shall be glad if the recent artic!es entitled “Wild 
Ducks on the Farm,” and the present series, lead 
anyone to give time and thought to the subject 
and help him to success. 





FISH FADS. 


WE are all creatures of habit, and those who 
have not been accustomed to fish hardly ap- 
preciate it. Still more, perhaps, do people fail 
to appreciate new kinds of fish. They like what 
is familiar to them, and, indeed, the poorer 
classes are passionately fond of some sorts of 
fish; but it is very hard to get them to like 
others that are less familiar, though equally 
good, if not better, says the London Times. 

Taste is very strongly marked in this matter, 
and is extraordinarily conservative. There 
seems to be a sort of class taste which is very 
curious. The favorite fish of the poorer classes 
is not that of the richer. They do not care for 
what are called “prime” fish, namely, salmon, 
turbot and soles, which alone are considered 
fit for ceremonious occasions and sumptuous 
boards. It is a matter of well-known experi- 
ence that fishmongers who cater for poor cus- 
tomers cannot get them to take turbots unless 
they are passed off as plaice. The plaice, which 
is thesjoy of the fried fish shop, seems to be 
the great favorite, but herrings and also had- 
docks are popular. These three are the staple 
fish foods of the people, though there are many 
other varieties quite as cheap, and superior in 
taste at any rate to the plaice, which to some 
palates are distinctly disagreeable. But it is 
useless to argue about tastes or about fashions 
in taste. 

The rich, who can command any kind of fish, 
have their own unaccountable canons in the 
matter. Granted that the three prime fish al- 
ready are the best, the choice of the next best, 
which it is also permitted by etiquette to offer 
to a guest, is determined by anything but qual- 
ity. Cod, for instance, is permissible, and whit- 
ing; but both are inferior in flavor and firm- 
ness to several other kinds which no self-re- 
specting suburbanite would venture to put on 
his table in the presence of his neighbors, 
though he may eat them with relish when alone. 

Custom has much to do with these prejudices, 
and that is why they are so difficult to over- 
come. Appearance is another point. Some fish 
are repulsive to look at, ,though excellent to 
eat. The fish salesmen know all about the 
prejudices of customers and are always devising 
ingenious ways of circumventing them. There 
is the catfish, for instance, a most repulsive 
creature, but of quite a good flavor. It is be- 
headed and skinned and cut up and finds its way 
on to many an appreciative table under another 
name, which need not be divulged. The catfish 
is becoming quite popular, and there are many 
other kinds which only need more familiarity to 
be widely appreciated. Appreciation will come 
by degrees, as people become more_alive to the 
value of fish as an alternative to meat, and to 
its cheapness: 
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DANGEROUS BIRDS. 


UsuALLy we do not look upon birds as 
dangerous, but in many zoological gardens 
there are confined birds which are far more 
dangerous in an open attack than many of the 
mammals which we have been accustomed to 
regard with great fear. An ostrich or casso- 
wary is a formidable antagonist in a small in- 
closure, and keepers are not disposed to trifle 
with either when made angry or ugly by some 
incident, says Harper’s Weekly. Fortunately, 
expert keepers know the peculiar weaknesses 
of these birds. The ostrich, for instance, when 
rushing a keeper, can be held by catching the 
bird’s neck between the tines of a pitchfork 
covered with ordinary garden hose. The neck 
is the sensitive part of the ostrich, and all his 
anger evaporates when ‘he is caught by it. The 
cassowary when angered is easily confused and 
frightened, and the keepers, by a little shouting 
or beating of a tin pan, can cause it to run 
around aimlessly, kicking right and left instead 
of attacking the one at its mercy. The casso- 
wary is a dangerous bird. It leaps upward in 
an attack, and the kick starts from about the 
height of a man’s face. And.behind that kick 
there are often 200 pounds of muscle and bone. 
It is needless to say that the kick, if it strikes 
home, is pretty sure to kill. 

In the London Zoological Gardens two male 
cassowaries got into a fight during the breed- 
ing season one year, and the way they kicked 
and boxed made the spectators stare in wonder. 
The keepers, fearing that the birds would per- 
manently injure each other, tried to separate 
them. But this work from the outside of the 
inclosure was impossible. One of the keepers 
entered the place and tried to “shoo” them back 
to their respective corners. Instead, the birds 
turned upon the keeper. Before he could run 
or duck, he received a powerful blow in the 
shoulder from one, and the other, coming up 
from behind, delivered a blow in the back. 
When the rest of the keepers rescued the man 
he was more dead than alive, with both arms 
broken, a_crushed chest, and serious internal 
injuries. But the birds had forgotten the cause 
of their anger by this time, and a child could 
have fed them without risk of danger. 

Another dangerous bird found in many of 
our zoos is the Canada goose. If angered in 
the breeding season, a big Canada gander can 
deliver some blows that would make a prize- 
fighter envious. More than one keeper has had 
his arms broken by the powerful wings of the 
gander. The gander fights desperately when 
angered, leaping at his foe when five or six 
leet away, and clinging with its beak while it 
strikes repeatedly and viciously. Hawks and 
the larger owls can cripple a man, and many a 
hunter can testify to their viciousness in the use 
of beak and claws when cornered. 


THE CROW’S DEFECTIVE SPEECH. 


“You know, of course,” said the man in the 
mackintosh, “that you can teach a crow to talk.” 

Silence gave negation to this proposition. 

“It’s so anyhow,” he persisted, “but if you slit 
his tongue straight down the middle, lengthwise, 
he can talk a good deal better. Why, I’ve seen 
that thing tested. A neighbor of mine, a col- 
lege professor, had a crow that could speak 
several words. He had its tongue slit, and 
yhen the tongue got well the bird could say 
almost anything the professor wanted it to say. 

“Did it perch upon the bust of Pallas, just 
above the’—— 

“Cut that out. I’m telling you something that 
‘tually took place.” 

“Did the bird talk itself to death?” 

“Did it talk the professor to death?” 

“Could it sig two parts?” 

“Did it use words that had a double” 

“Gentlemen,” interrupted the man in the 
mackintosh, “you make me intensely weary. 
The professor, it is true, gave the bird away. A 
bartender has it now.” 

“What was the trouble?” inquired the man 
with the green goggles. 

“He couldn’t make it talk grammatically. It 
split its infinitives.’—Chicago Times. 
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“The Present I Wanted” 





That is what he will say if you select a Duxbak 


hunting garment. No other Christmas present could 
give him more pleasure. 


The shooting season is on! Guns, ammunition 


dogs, hunting grounds—all will be critically chosen. But 
hunting coat, vest, trousers or hat may be overlooked. 


Health and comfort recommend Duxbak garments, 


Duxbak is the only cravenetted sportsmen’s clothing 
—hence rain-proof—the only kind that defies every 
whim of the weather man. The fabric is strong, 
close-woven, yet pliable and soft. 


uxba 


Sportsmen’s Clothing For Me... 


Duxbak garments are not made to fit a price, but to fit the 


sportsman and his requirements. They hold their shape and wear 
longest. Duxbak clothes are perfectly ventilated and permit the 
utmost freedom of motion, I 
The Duxbak line includes all outer garments. Comes in light tan or 
olive grecn, 

Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Men’s and Women’s 
Coats and Norfolk Jackets, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Riding Trousers, 

.50; Plain Skirts, $5.00; Hats, $1.00 to $1.25; other garments in propor- 


oomy, convenient pockets, too! 





ion. If = dealer will not supply you, we shall be glad to ship direct 


without 





















elay or extra charge. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing Samples of 


Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Sole makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 
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BIG-GAME HUNTING 


BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB SERIES 
Edited by George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt 


A thoroughly stimulating book dealing with American big-game hunting, East, 
West and under the Arctic circle, including every phase of sport with the rifle. 
unting” is a compilation of the expériences of some of the 
most widely known sportsmen in America. -Among the sketches are: 
of the Buffalo, Capt. Geo. S. Anderson; 
Wister; Old Times in the Black Hills, 
Pronghorn, Theodore Roosevelt; After Wapiti in Wyoming, F. C. Crocker; In 
Buffalo Days, George Bird Grinnell; Blacktails in the Bad Lands, B. Rumsey. 

Forest Preserves and Game Refuges are also considered. Aside from the sur- 
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“American Big-Game 


passing interest of the narratives, the 


heavy paper, library edition, richly illustrated. 
Postpaid, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 





The Story 
The White Goat and His Country, Owen 
Gen. Roger D. Williams; Coursing the 


book is invaluable for referenc. Cloth, 


Reece eee 





By “Nessmuk.” Cloth, 16U pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded 
admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 


| WOODCRAFT 


FOREST AND STREAM 


PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 





American Big Game in its Haunts, 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor, 
George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. * New York. 497 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserve, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
American Big Game, Arthur Erwin Brown; Big Game 
Shooting in Alaska—I. Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My Big 
Bear of Shuyack; IV. The White Sheep of Kenai Pen- 
insula; V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 
The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W. Lord Smith; The 
Mountain Sheep and Its Range, George Bird Grinnell; 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of North America, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; .The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul J. Dashiel; Two 
Trophies from India, John H. Prentice; Big Game 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 
serves as Game Preserves, E. @-. Nelson, etc., etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Camp-Fires of the Wilderness. 


By nas Burt. Cloth. Illustrated. 221 pages. Price, 
1.25. 


The volume treats of a multitude of matters of in- 
terest to the camper, who, unless he is made comfortable 
by the exercise of a little expert knowledge and thought- 
fulness, may find himself when in camp the most miser- 
able of mortals. A man who has had experience, makes 
himself as comfortable in camp as at home, while the 
free and independent life, the exercise that he is con- 
stantly taking, the fresh air in which he works, eats and 
sleeps, combine to render his physical condition so per- 
fect that every hour of every day is likely to be a joy. 


“Camp-Fires of the Wilderness” is written for those 
persons who wish to go into camp, yet are without ex- 
perience’ of travel, chiefly by canoe and on foot, through 
various sections of the country, and it may be read with 
profit by every one who enjoys camping. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Resorts tor Spertsmen, 


——————— 
A GUARANTEE 
OF SERVICE 


We ran the Roosevelt expedition—let us 
“yun yours. 


Every Sportsman should visit East Africa, 


the home of the Lion, Elephant, Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus and countless 
species of Antelope. 

@ No other firm in theworld has our experience in 
African Sport, or our facilities for bandling an 
\expedition into the heart of Darkest Africa. 
@ We were the sole agents for the outfitting 
and organization of the Roosevelt Expedition. 
q A-letter or wire to us will bring you all 
the information you require. 

@ [f you use us as your agents you will be re- 
lieved of all hurry and worry. Delightful 
sport and complete satisfaction assured. 

@ Estimates given covering everything from New 
York and home again. Our illustrated booklet is 
a work of art. Free on application or direct to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Brought right up 
to date with latest game law changes. 


NEWLAND TARLTON & CO. Ltd. 


166 Piccadilly, London W., ENGLAND 
r Cable Addresses: 
WAPAGAZLI, London and 


Acoulams Raunt 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE 
311 Broadway New York City 
ee 


PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS 
Removed to Virginia Beach, Va. The best and greatest 
variety of eport to be had on the South Atlantic Seaboard. 
September and October, rail, snipe, yellow shank, bay 
birds, willet and curlew. November, December and Janu- 
ary, abundance of quail. Thousands of acres, well stocked 
and posted. Canvasback and black duck, redhead and 
teal, wild goose and swan. Trained dogs, guides and 
livery, and a perfectly appointed club house, twenty-five 
rooms, electric lights, steam heat, hot and cold baths. 
Bring your wife and enjoy lif. C. & L. P, BLOW, 
Virginia Beach, Va, 





SAFARI, Nairob 





No sport, no pay. I can take parties to the Sierre Madre 
Mountains, where they can enjoy first-class sport. Bear. 
lion, peccary, deer and turkey. If I don’t show sport, I 
ask no pay, and woes goes free. Terms moderate. 
MEXICO, care Forest and Stream. 


BAGLEY FARM, ™*°'¥icnta**: 


Kenbridge Station, Va. Road. Guests are offered shooting 

privileges on 20, 000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for 
uail, deer and turkey shooting in the South. Guides, 
ogs and horses furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES. 
Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. S 
attention to ies containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 


Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Ideal winter home for family. Good shooting; horses and 
vehicles; dog furnished; — fires; pure water; every 
comfort to guests. Railr and saeka h. 
OODLAND PLANTATION, Lloyd, Fia. 


Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 














Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation 
here. All kinds of hunting, from panther 
te duck; exciting game Ecning: Eehting 
tarpon in the bay; big mouth black bass in 
river. Booklet sent free. Corre ence 
invited. Address T. D. BRI . Prop. 


The Rendezvous, Homosassa, Fla. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Resorts for Sportsmen. 





HUNTERS’ RETREAT. 
Good partridge and rabbit shooting. For particulars write 
N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 


_On the Indian River 


Twenty ducks guaranteed any morning. Canvasback, 
mallard, widgeon and teal. Also deer, turkey, — and 
snipe shooting. Particulars and references by a i 


HOTEL DIXIE, Titusville, Fla. 
P. S. ERRICSON, Prop. 











HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 
General FRANK A. BOND, 

Buies, N.C. 








DUCK SHOOTING.—Guides, boats and decoys on 
Great South Bay. Best_of accommodations at Bay Side 
Hotel, Eastport, L. I. Best duck shooting in a number 
of years. H. J. ROGERS, Prop., Phone 16-R. 











located hotel in Pocono Mountain. 
ptivate bath. All amusements. Special rates, Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Grouse or pheasant, rabbit, deer shooting in season. Booklet. 
Cresco Station, D. L. & W.R. R. W. J. & M. D. Price, Canadensis,Pa. 











A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getti close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book ers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore. 


This is a mn actical work, treati of the 

f ite ‘os fue ith what Sars uiling and 

ishing. It is x ia ing, 
oat withal a most beautiful work. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Pigeon Shooting 


By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


A standard book on the sport by @ 
recognized expert, covering all phases: of 
live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with 
much that is of value to every man who 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. 

Covers osition, guns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field eae trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. his book 
will soon be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. Our price, while they last, 


75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Game Laws inBrief 


A complete and accurate compen- 
dium of the game and fish laws of the 
United States and Canada. Revised 
for 1910, } 

The accepted authority, with an 
established reputation for reliability. 
If the Brief says so, you may depend 
on it. 

Sold by dealers everywhere, for 
25 cents, postpaid by 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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Hunting—Fishing 


Directory of Guides and Resorts 


Advertisers under this special head are 
furnish latest information regarding game conditions 
their territory. , 


to 
in 








The Forest Home.—Located at Salmon ponds in Penob- 
scot Co., Me.; unexcelled for big game by any part of the 
State; partridge and duck shooting. Sportsmen have choice 
of stopping at farmhouse or at camp in woods. Terms moc- 
erate. Address MILES M. CURRAN, Benedicta, Me. 


Great Antlers Sporting Camps.—Plenty of deer, moose, 
bear and bird shooting during November and December. 
Camps situated 4 miles from B.° A. station. Rates, 








$1.50 per day. Guides, $3.00 per day and board. 
PTURTLOTT V. FARRELL, So. Lagrange, Me. 
Summit Camps, _Lowelltown, Me.—Henry Hughey. 


Handy to R. First-class accommodations and guides. 
A | po where the sportsman is certain to get his deer 
and partridge. One of the best hunting districts and 
most picturesque sections of Maine. References. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.25. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series, and the boy is Jone Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles,‘ Shotguns, Gunmaking, 
Choice of Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trials, Theories 
and Experiments. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 770 pages. 
New edition. Price, $4.00. 

“The Gun and Its Development” is the standard work 
of the age on projectiles and all relating to them. 
Contents: Early Arms. The Invention of Gunpowder. 

Early Artillery. Early Hand Firearms. The Gun_ and 

Its Development. The Percussion System. Modern Shot- 

guns. Hamerless Guns. Ejector Guns. Gunmaking. Mod- 

ern Methods of Gunmaking. The Proof of Guns. Fest and 

Test-Recording Instruments. Public Gun Trials. The 

Shooting Capabilities of Shotguns. Varieties of Shot- 

ond and Their Shooting Powers. The Choice of a Gun. 

ow to Use the Gun. Trap-Shooting. Double Guns 
with Single Triggers. Miscellaneous. Modern Pistols. 

Explosives. Internal Ballistics. Ammunition and Ac- 

cessories. The History of Rifling and Its Development. 

Modern Sporting Rifles. External Ballistics. ingle- 

Shot Military Rifles. Early Repeating Rifle Mechanisms, 

Modern Military Magazine Rifles. Target Rifles, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

















KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact, Pocket Size. 


Specially arranged according to the directions of an 
experienced kennel manager. Full printed headings for 
receipts, expenses, data, etc. Ruled eagee Memorands 
spaces. The most complete and y small kennel 

= devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6%x4. Cloth Covers. 


Postpaid, 88 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E 
Robinson, Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lishs 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Hunting Without a Gun, 


Rowland E. Robinson. . With 
wings by Rachael Robinson. 





And other papers. B 
illustrations from 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of papers on different themes cos- 
tributed to Forest anp Srrzam and other 

and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Fer Sale. 


Small-Movuth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in ng small- 
aaa black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
crous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
‘ry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invifed. Send for circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - - New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes, for stocking pur- 
poses. Also for table use, at 
i5c. a pound, Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK ‘ 

TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two- Ids, for stockin 
brooks and iakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters, Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice yeertioge or try from 

our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 

results, PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 

cant Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
ass. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
' , and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE—BROOK TROUT.—Fine healthy fish 

of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 

anywhere, as _ represented. Correspondence solicited. 

BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass. 


HOXIE TROUT STREAMS. 


For Sale—Brook trout, fry and yearlings, eyed eggs in 
season. Hotel trade a specialty. Tadvese N. ¥ H RIE, 
R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass, 




















Before placing your order for 


BROOK TROUT 


(fingerlings or large fish) to stock your preserve, 
let us quote you prices. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. SANDWICH TROUT CO., Sandwich, Mass. 


Get My Price List on 


BROOK TROUT 


before buying elsewhere. Will save you 2c. on the dol- 
lar. Fry at $1.60 per thousand, in any quantity. Orders 
must be given before Dec. 1. Eyed eggs, fingerlings, 
yearlings, large trout guaranteed delivered in perfect 
condition. Stocking streams and lakes a specialty. 
JOHN RACKOW, Eastport, Long Island, N. Y. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 
For full particulars address all correspondence to 
LOWELL M. PAL . ° 
149 Broadway, New York City. 


MALLARD DUCKS, $2.50 Per Pair 


Fine callers. Sportsmen can double 
their bags by use of live decoys. 


W. H. MANNING, 
Turtle Point Farm, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SSS 
WISH TO BUY Small-mouth Bass to stock a stream in 
northern New Jersey. Prefer to buy big bass, but will 
accept advance fry and fingerlings. Prefer bass grown in 
nc:thern New Jersey. Please write, 
- M. ELLSWORTH, 
723 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





It 





Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles; Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain. 


‘The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
and engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and every line of it is valuable. Cloth, 122 
pages, ostpaid, $1.26. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. © advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


For Sale.—A number of well trained Setters, Pointers 
and Hounds, also some good youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. OCH “LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


For Sale.—White and liver pointer dog pup, sired by 
Maxim’s Rocket out of Midkiff Jennie. is puppy was 
the best one in the litter and we reserved him for_our- 
selves, but owing to lack of room must sacrifice. Right 
age to work this fall. Price, $35. 

MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 











Rabbit hound puppies, males, $5; females, $4. Irish water 
aa Chesapeakes, setters. A. BURHANS, Water- 
ville, Minn. 


FOR SALE, $25 EACH.—Several fourteen-inch beagles 
from the following English packs: Thorpe Satchville, 
Halstead Place, and Spring Hill. These beagles are very 
straight, good bodied ounds, and fit to show. They are 
trained on cqttontails and jack rabbits. Also some six- 
month 7. ies. Will be sent on approval. 

H ATLEY KENNELS, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 





Dogs handled and broken on game here and in North 
Carolina. Will go south December 15th. 
PENATAQUIT KENNELS, Bayshore, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE.—Excellent shooting dogs and nice 


DR. CHARLES HOOPER, 


gun at half values. 
20 Spartanburg, N. C.- 





COLLIE PUPS, superb breeding, $8 up; also brood 
bitches, pedigrees furnished. 
EDGEVALE COLLIE KENNELS, Wadena, Minn. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—Trained Bear, Deer, Fox 

and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly illus- 

trated catalogue; four-cent Sy : 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of -~ kind? If so 
send for list and eee of all varieties. Always on hand. 
XFORD N ., 

35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK FOR 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


AVOID SwetreneD, Sorr or 

MeEpicaTeED Foops, which cause 

indigestion, loss of coat and 

many other evils. 

Send stamp for “Dog Culture,’ 

> which contains much valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. at San Francisco, Cal.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, 0.; Montreal, Can. dent Superintendents at 
Chicago, [ll., and Boston, Mass. Factories also in London, England, and 
Berlin, Germany. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble, 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 3ist Street. New York City. 




















Spaying. 


Trainers, Hunters and Kennel Men 


Spay your bitch by the Pronto Process. Do not be 
annoyed by the rutting season and miss your field trial 
or hunting trip. No knife used, absolutely painless and 
harmless. Ssenene and easy to apply. Complete outfit, $1.50 
ostpaid. Send for free book No. 3 on bitch spaying. 
THE INDIANS OF TO-DAY, 


PRONTO MANUFACTURING CO. 
P, O. Box 293-C CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 


and Stream.” 





Taridermists. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


Oe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Can 
Street, New York, 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
7 heads. Calf and cnactians work, ‘ 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea. Near 18th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER 


- Established 1860. 
NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work gudranteed moth-proof. Agent for Konrad 
Schauer, Mombasa, British East Africa. 











Property for Sale. 


FOR. SALE. 
About 4,000 acres of as valuable gunning lands for wild- 
fowl, such as snipe, ducks, geese and swans, as there 
are in the south, situated in Currituck Sound, in Curri- 
tuck County, N. C., adjoining the ducking grounds of 
the Currituck Shooting Club and the Narrows Island 
Club, known as the Josephus Baum marshes and gun- 
ning lands, which have been leased for the last 40 years 
to the Palmer Island Club and Northern sportsmen. 


For terms and _ particulars apply to Dr. J. C. Baum, 
Poplar Branch, N. C., or E. M. Baum, Attorney at Law 
Norfolk, Va. tf 


Seventy acres of land two miles from Corry, Pa., part 
under cultivation, balance has white pine, maple and birch 
timber on it. Suitable for commercial trout hatchery or 
club house. Several neaeens springs that, combined, 
will flow about 1,000 gallons of soft water per minute. 
Must be seen to appreciate its advantages. he Pennsyl- 
vania or Erie railroad gives Corry a fine passenger and ex- 
press service. Address A. G. BULLER, Union City; Pa. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FETCH AND CARRY. 


A Treatise on Retrieving. By B. Waters. 124 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Treats minutely of the methods by which a dog, old or 
young, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve, 
either by the force system or the “natural method.’ 
Both the theory and practice of training are exhaus- 
tively explained, and the manner of teaching many 
related accomplishments of the pointer and setter in their 
work to the gun is treated according to the modern 
manner. of dog training. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Everything The 
Hunter Needs 


These are the pleasantest days in the North Woods, and 
if you are correctly outfitted no discomfort will be experi- 
enced. We sell every requisite for the Fall hunter at prices 
that are consistently low. Tents that are waterproof; sleep- 
ing bags, blankets, light but warm; folding stoves and cook- 
ing outfits; natural wool stockings; flannel shirts and 
jackets; moccasins and hunting boots; in fact, everything 
you can think of to add to your comfort. 


The Season for Big Game 


In Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia or Newfound- 
land, November is the ideal month for big-game hunting. 
The weather is not uncomfortably cold, and if a light snow 
should fall your chances for a big head are much better 
than in the early season. Ask us where to go or what to 
take without cost or obligation. 








Complete catalogue No. 46 free. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Maine Hunting Licenses For Sale Here. 


15 @ 17 Warren St., = nearBroadway NEW YORK 





The “Game Laws in Brief” 
gives all the fish and game 
laws of the United States 
and Canada. It is complete 
and so accurate that the 
editor can afford to pay a 
reward for an error found 
in it. “If the Brief says. 
so, you may depend on it.” 
Sold by all dealers. Price, 
twenty-five cents. :: 3: :: 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 












OUR LIST OF 


Second-Hand Guns 


comprises many of the best 


BARGAINS 


ever offered; will be mailed 











on application. 


Our 1911 Catalogue giving detail descriptions 


with illustrations of our Imported Guns and 


Rifles is now ready for distribution. 





Von Lengerke @ Detmold 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 23d @ 24th Streets New York City, N. Y. 








GREENER RIFLES 
KILL tHe GAME 


~ Some rifles excel in piercing 
armor plate or beef steak 
smashing. GREENER 
rifles are built to kill 
Big Game, they are made 
under the direct supervision 
of members of the Firm, 
who have shot game in all 
parts of the world. We 
know by actual experience 
= what the Sportsman wants, 
and the numerous testimonials from Big Game 
Hunters prove that we can fill their wants. 


OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Let us send you our price list 


W. W. GREENER, °U%wakee 


68 Haymarket, London, S. W., and Birmingham. 
W. W. GREENER, 44 Cortlandt St., New York. 
W. W. GREENER, 63-65 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Can, 









